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Lesson Calendar 


1. Janua .—Paul and Silas at Philippi .... . Acts 16 : 22-34 
2. ee? $3.—Christian DOE > 65 os gs 6 0 2. Phil. 4: 1-13 
3 lout 18 —Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17 : 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians. . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at BD kao dine’ 20. 2 D Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: u-m8 

. February 15.—Christian Self-Control . . . 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
rf February 22.—Christian Love. .....--.+-.-; 1 Cor, 13 
9. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. .......- - Acts 18 : 24 to 19:6 


. . . Acts 19 : 13-20 
. , Acts 19: 29-40 
. Eph. 2: 1-10 


:0. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ......-- 
tr. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus... . . ‘ 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . 
13. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Cor. 8:1-13.....-.- Christian self-control 


Tuesday.—Rom. 14:12-22 ...... LL, Helping by example 
Wednesday.—Rom. 15: 1-7. .....+--: me ‘ es others 
Thursday.—1 Cor. 9: 18-27... .-. +++ Temperate in all things 
Friday.—Phil.2:1-11 2. 2. - eee ee eee The mind of Jesus 
Saturday.—Gal. 5: 16-26... 2... - see eee _. The best fruit 
Sunday.—2 Cor. 10 : 23-33... « . <islae oo Giving no offense 
< 
I Know 


By Ernest Raymond Simon 


DO not know the birthplace of the wind, 
Nor how the clouds are freighted with the snow, 
Nor how the mooring of the stars is done. 
I cannot understand the ant below, 
Nor know the light that lighted first the sun, — 
I know God keeps me now, though once I sinned. 


TopeKA, KAN. 








God’s Goodness in Denying Our Prayers 


What men need, rather than what men” long for, 
ought to be the object of their striving. But what 
men commonly strive after is more likely to be that 
which they desire than what is best for them. This 
is illustrated in men’s prayers and in God's gifts to 
men. If God were to grant all the prayers that we 
offer in earnestness and sincerity, we should be hope- 
lessly ruined or injured. But God's gifts are better 
than our desires. He gives us what we need, whether 
we desire it or shrink from it. Our richest blessings 
are gifts from which we recoiled with shrinking as 
they came to us. How grateful we ought to be that 
God gives us in his wisdom and love, rather than ac- 
cording to our longings and prayers! A good father 
gives according to his love and wisdom, not according 
to the unknowing child's wishes and requests. God is 
better than any earthly parent. How grateful we 
should be that this is so ! 


-— 
Giving Out of One’s Poverty 


We are always ready to believe that, if we had 
an abundance, we should be ready to give out of that 
abundance. But we are not always ready to share 
what we have with the Lord. It is so much easier to 
be generous with what we have not than with what 
we have! A good missionary illustrates this truth in 
this way : ‘‘One man asked another, ‘If you had a 
hundred sheep, would you give fifty of them for God's 
work?" «Yes, I would." ‘Would you do the same 
‘f you had a hundred cows?’ ‘Yes, I would.’ 
‘Would you do the same if you had a hundred 
horses?" ‘Yes, I would.’ ‘If you had two pigs, 
would you give one of them to God's cause?’ «No, 
[ wouldn't; and you have no right to ask me when 
you know I have two pigs.’"’ It is a great deal 


easier to say you would give fifty horses to the Lord 
vhen you haven't any, than to say you'll give one 
pig when it is half your present possessions. Yet it 


is the giving out of one’s poverty that counts more 
than the prospective giving out of one’s abundance. 
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Prescribing for One 

Prescribing lovingly for one patient in personal 
need is likely to be more effective for practical good 
than delivering before a thousand hearers a lecture 
on medicine. The prescription is likely to be taken 
to himself by the patient, as the physician looks into 
his eye and feels his pulse. The lecture may, or may 
not, be taken home by one hearer of a thousand. 
How much better a prescription is than a lecture! 
But how much more popular and common it is to 
rely on lecturing than on individual prescribing in 
efforts at soul-winning. 


Just As We Are 


‘Which of you by being anxious can add one 
cubit unto the measure of his life?’’ Every man 
soon finds that there are some things about himself 
which he must take for granted. The Saviour's 
advice in all such matters was not to worry about 
them. For all these we can lay the responsibil- 
ity right over on God ; we do not have to bear it. 
As Madame Guyon said, after the terrible accident 
which destroyed forever her marvelous beauty, ‘If 
God had wished me fair, he would have left me so.’"’ 
The certainty is that God wants us, or indeed needs 
us, just as we are,—not with different hair, or differ- 
ent height, or different face or form or mind or heart, 
but just as we are. One has said: ‘‘My mind may 
be very small and yours great ; the whole of my spirit 
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Destructive 


- IGHER criticism,’’ as the term properly signi- 
fies, includes the examination as to the date 
and authorship and sources of information of 

a writing under consideration. In its character and 
matter it has to do with things above or outside of the 
mere letter of the text itself. The examination of the 
text as we have it is called ‘‘textual criticism,’’ or 
sometimes ‘‘ lower criticism,’’ because it has to do 
with what is before us to be looked down upon as we 
study. The examination of the outside or other mat- 
ters is commonly called ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ not be- 
cause it is superior to, or more important than, the 
other, but because one looks up for the time, away 
from the words of the text. Our very Bible as we 
have it is secured to us by proper outside or ‘‘ higher"’ 
criticism. All thorough and reverent Bible scholars 
employ and value this kind of criticism. 

But there is a kind of Bible criticism, rightly 
known as destructive criticism, which has brought 
the term ‘higher criticism '’ into sad disrepute. This 
kind seems to be more desirous of throwing doubt 
than of giving light on the Bible text. It is some- 
times presumptuously called by its advocates and 
users ‘‘modern criticism,’’ although it is by no means 
a novel or fresh method. More than forty years ago 
a prominent clergyman in Connecticut preached be- 
fore the ‘‘General Association’’ of Congregational 
ministers of his state on this kind of Bible criticism, 
then improperly called ‘‘modern criticism.’’ He 
said : ‘The first of these critics was Satan in the 
garden of Eden. He was treating the statement of 
God's words to Adam about the fruit of a certain 
tree, ‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’ The critic claimed that the word ‘not’ 
should be inserted, so that the statement would read, 





1 Encyclopedia Biblica: A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the 
Rev. 1 K Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and Sutherland Black, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol. III. Lto P. New York: T Macmillan Company Bs. 


may be a thimbleful, and yours the great ocean deep. 
But if I am true to my own, though never so little, I 
can respect myself as much as you; though my little 
craft must wait in the bay while your great argosy 
ventures far out to sea, I can still have as much self- 
respect as you.’ There is a true Christian humility, 
as well as a true Christian self-esteem, in such a 
thought as this. 
Kx 


The Riches of Christ 

All wealth, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. ‘There are the material possessions, —lands, 
gold, stocks. There are the intellectual possessions, 
—information, learning, thought. And there are 
the spiritual possessions, — affections, reverences, 
faiths. All these are real resources. The world 
would be poor without its wheat and iron, without its 
many books and its much learning, and, as Ugo Bassi 
wrote, 


** How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 
If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice were swept away !’’ 


A man rich in the spirit that loves and serves and 
worships is just as really rich, and in a higher order 
of riches, as one rich in goods. The riches of Christ 
are riches because they are a resource, a provision, a 
possession, and an exceeding satisfaction. A man 
with a fine house to which to turn has a possession, a 
man with a fine thought or study to which to turn has 
a possession, and a man with a fervent faith or a 
devout hope to which to turn has a possession ; but 
these last are those which, as they grow, become the 
unsearchable, unutterable, eternal riches of glory in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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Criticism Run Riot 


‘Ye shall of surely die.’ And then the Connecticut 
divine said pithily, ‘‘ The amendment was accepted, 
and the world was lost.'’ And his conclusion as to 
all such critics was, ‘‘ Brethren, beware of those men 
who philologically and exegetically know more than 
God knows. They are dangerous men, brethren."’ 

A good way of finding the best side and the worst 
side of such critics, the strength and the weakness of 
such men, is by taking an encyclopedia of the Bible 
and of biblical subjects which they make up and offer 
to the public. 

And there is no better way of testing such a book 
of reference than by examining samples of the infor- 
mation it gives. If one turns, in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica,! which is a book of this sort, to the article 
on ‘* Moses,’’ one of the most important in the volume, 
near the beginning of it one meets this statement : 
*‘We shall proceed to study various unobserved or 
neglected facts, which, it will be seen, are adverse 
even to the highly mitigated traditionalism to which 
critics twenty, or even ten, years ago, were addicted "’ 
(coL 3205). The net result of the studies thus under- 
taken is that probably the historical person Moses 
never existed, and that the Israelites were never in 
Egypt. It is stated that there were early traditions 
concerning a Moses clan, which, with other clans, 
occupied the Mizrite region in Northern Arabia, just 
south of Palestine proper, the region of Gerar and 
Rehoboth and Beer-lahai-roi. In the course of cen- 
turies the name Mizrite became confused with the 
name Mizraim, Egypt, and the Moses clan came to 
be thought of as the man Moses, while the rest of the 
events as narrated in the Bible were created by the 
imagination of successive generations of narrators. 
The historical treatment accorded to Moses and to 
Egypt is not exceptional Witness the articles on 
‘* Laban,"" ‘* Manasseh,’’ ‘‘ Mizraim,’’ ‘‘ Negeb,”’ 
‘*The Ten Plagues,’’ ‘‘ Paradise," ‘‘ Obadiah,”’ 
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‘«Priest,’’ ‘‘ Prophetic Literature,'’ ‘* Psalms,’’ and, 
indeed, on practically all the Old Testament topics 
that are either historical or theological. 

One finds the same type of treatment upon turning 
to the New Testament. The two long articles on 
‘*Mary the Mother of Jesus’'’ and on the ‘ Na- 
tivity '’ are each a polemic to prove that our Lord was 
not born of a virgin. Turning forward to the title 
‘« Miracles,’’ one finds it treated by a reference to the 
article on the Gospels. In that article we are in- 
formed that the testimony of the Gospels to the mira- 
cles of Jesus and to his resurrection is untrue, the 
nature of its untruthfulness being discussed at length. 
Upon reaching the article on Nazareth, the question 
of the credibility of miracles does not enter. Naza- 
reth is mentioned about thirty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and with considerable detail ; but the conclusion 
reached in the Encyclopedia is that ‘‘we cannot, 
perhaps, venture to assert positively that there was a 
city called Nazareth in Jesus’ time.'' It affirms ‘‘ that, 
‘in the earliest form of the evangelical tradition, Jesus 
was said to have been born in Bethlehem-Nazareth ; 
that is, Bethlehem of Galilee."’ And it gives us to 
understand that in later times some inferred from the 
tradition that he was born in Nazareth, and others 
that he was born in Bethlehem-Judah, and around 
these conflicting inferences grew up the rest of the 
New Testament legends concerning the nativity. 

Similarly we are told that the contents of the Acts 
are neither ‘‘a true and credible first-hand narrative’’ 
nor ‘‘the ripe fruit of earnest historical research,"’ 
but that they bear ‘‘in part a legendary-historical, in 
part an edifying and apologetical, character’’ (col. 
3624). The New Testament account of Paul, we are 
told, is largely legendary. We have no credible in- 
formation concerning any journeys of his except the 
last one as recorded in the Acts. None of our so- 
called Pauline Epistles are by Paul. The idea that 
he was the apostle to the Gentiles, in this differing 
from the other apostles, is legendary, and is histori- 
cally false (cols. 3625, 3632, 3633). 

Like instances might be multiplied. They indicate 
the critical position of the writers of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. To some persons it appears utterly un- 
scientific, and many of its results seem absurd, or 
silly, or shocking and pernicious, as the case may be. 
To their authors these things seem to be the reverent 
utterance of important truths. In other words, they 
regard themselves as fearlessly and logically carrying 
to their legitimate results the principles and the meth- 
ods of what is known as the modern view in biblical 
criticism. And this characteristic constitutes at once 
the greatest merit and the greatest demerit of this 
encyclopedia. 

Because of this propagandist character it ought to 
be regarded as of unique value to four classes of 
readers. 

The first class consists of persons who are in thor- 
ough accord with the views taught. To them this 
should be the one greatest biblical work in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The second class consists of those who take an 
interest in opposing these views. Here they may find 
the lines of the enemy presented in ali their strength 
and all their weakness. They may also possibly be 
awakened to a perception of a fact that now exists, to 
the shame of conservative biblical scholars, —namely, 
that they are placing before the public no great works 
which at all compare in elaborateness and painstaking 
with those issued by their opponents. 

The third class consists of the half-way followers of 
the principles and methods of the modern view. The 
encyclopedia ought to help them in determining 
whether their position is tenable. A person who 
clings with strong conviction to the supernatural re- 
alities and the historical truthfulness of Christianity, 
and who at the same time accepts the principles of the 
modern view, is face to face with some very serious 
problems. 

And the fourth class, very numerous and influen- 
tial, consists of those who have given in their adhe- 
sion to the modern view, without much investigation 
as to its actual teachings, on the ground of its claims 
to be scientific and to have won the field, added, 
perhaps, to their dislike of some of the ways of its 
opponents. Such a work as this encyclopedia offers 
to them an opportunity of settling the question whether 
they desire to throw the. weight of their influence in 
favor of the opinions it advocates. 

To persons of these four classes, and to others an- 
alogously situated, this work may be of singular value. 
But the very things which make it so go far toward 
rendering it worthless to certain other classes of 
readers. 

Necessarily it gives space and attention mainly to 
the matters that make for the propaganda in which it 
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is engaged. But these are not the things concerning 
which most students of the Bible principally seek in- 
formation and suggestion. The interest men have in 
the Bible centers primarily in its religious teachings, 
and secondarily in its character as a remarkably fine 
body of literature. Should these two reasons for 
studying it ever cease to be influential, the Bible will 
become a book for antiquarians. Now a legend may 
supposably have as fine religious and literary values 
as if it were a narrative of fact, but a treatment that 
is devoted mainly to proving that it is a legend does 
not directly much help one in appreciating those 
values. In spite of the infinite painstaking expended 
upon it, and in spite of the great literary ability of its 
staff of editors and contributors, the Encyclopedia 
Biblica contains very little that would help an ordi- 
nary pastor or Sunday-school teacher in a search for 
the religious lessons of the Scriptures, or for proper 
literary appreciation of them. ‘To this many of the 
articles on physical geography, on exploration, and 
on like topics, are a welcome exception. 

Again the plan of the encyclopedia leads to the 
expenditure of strength upon conjectures and uncer- 
tainties rather than in making distinct such facts as 
are thoroughly known and permanent. Surely there 
are some known facts in regard to the Bible and the 
religion of Jehovah. People who consult books of 
reference have a right to ask that such facts be placed 
within their reach. This demand is not met in the 
historical and theological articles in the book of refer- 
ence now under consideration. Its writers are per- 
fectly sure that the older views concerning the Bible 
are false, and perfectly sure that a large part of the 
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affirmations of the Old and New Testaments are un- 
true ; on most other points they have their doubts. 
There is a note of hesitancy everywhere, a conscious- 
ness that the best one can do is to depend on what 


may possibly be true. Now it is in itself a fine thing 
for a man, when he does not know, to be willing to 
say so; but when one is writing a book of reference 
he should not confine himself too exclusively to the 
things that he does not know. 

Yet again, the leading idea of this encyclopedia is 
in part responsible for the fact that its articles are 
very generally characterized by obscurity, especially 
to readers who are not experts in biblical criticism. 
The brief article on Noah is, in this respect, typical. 
It is unintelligible to a careless reader, and, by reason 
of its ambiguous terms, still more so to a careful 
reader, unless that reader already knows the author's 
opinion. In the style adopted for the work there is 
an excessive use of technical terms and abbreviations 
and symbols, The writers have also had to contend 
with the specialist's bad habit of assuming that peo- 
ple are familiar with one’s specialty, and also with 
the demoralizing influence, in point of literary alert- 
ness, which springs from protracted toil on dreary 
themes. 

In fine, the Encyclopedia Biblica is admirable for 
the study of critical theories. For other purposes it 
is far from satisfactory. It shows more of what the 
writers do not even claim to know than of what they 
or others do or can know. It seems rather intended 
to show the untrustworthiness of other books of refer- 
ence in the field entered by it than to furnish any 
substitute for them. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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Cigarette-Smoking in Nebraska Schools 


It is often easy to show that the letter of an im- 
portant statement made in public is not absolutely 
correct, while the spirit of the statement is more than 
justified by the facts. Not long ago, Mrs. Zillah Fos- 
ter Stevens, of St. Louis, Missouri, writing in The 
Sunday School Times of the pernicious habit of 
cigarette-smoking by boys, gave a number of illus- 
trations of determined attempts on the part of busi- 
ness men and heads of various institutions to keep 
this vice out of the concerns for which they were 
responsible. Great care was taken, both by Mrs. 
Stevens and by the editors, to have the statements in 
the article well authenticated, and its graphic pre- 
sentation of the ‘‘doors closed against cigarette 
smokers'’ attracted widespread attention, and made 
a deep impression. But a Nebraska critic joins issue 
in this way : 


I find among the doors that are designated as closed against 
smokers of cigarettes one marked ‘‘Omaha Schools."’ In 
the Nebraska Teacher for November I find this statement ; 
‘* High-school boys who smoke cigarettes are not eligible as 
officers of the cadet companies in the Omaha high school." 
Being interested enough to wish to know the facts, I have 
made inquiries, and am told by good authority that the Omaha 
Board of Education may prohibit cigarette-smoking on the 
premises, but they cannot close the school doors against the 
smokers. 


This criticism being referred to Mrs. Stevens, the 
following interesting answer comes back. 


[The assertion as to the Omaha schools that] ‘‘ they cannot 
close the doors against the smokers"’ is, without doubt, en- 
tirely true, if one is considering the legal aspect of the case. I 
feel quite sure that a cigarette smoker could maintain in court 
his legal right to membership in the Omaha schools. And 
yet the practical result ot the attitude of the Omaha schools 
toward cigarette-smoking justifies me in the statement that the 
doors of the Omaha schools are closed to cigarette smokers. 
Of course conditions change, and what was true when this 
article was written several months ago may no longer be the 
case. Let me, however, give you my authority for the state- 
ment. I should have been glad to state the case in detail in 
my published article, but the limitations of space forbade 
more than a summing up of the situation in one brief sen- 
tence. 

The material on which I based this particular statement was 
sent to me by Willis Brown of Chicago, of the Anti-Cigaret 
League there... . ‘‘ War on the cigarette in the Omahaschools,” 
were the opening words of this particular item, which went on 
to say, ‘‘ The superintendent of the Omaha schools has de- 
clared war on the cigarette. He says, ‘ There are no two ways 
about it. It is either let cigarettes alone, or go without an 
education. ‘The use of cigarettes impairs the faculties of the 
pupil, and sooner or later will ruin him. It is easy to find out 
the cigarette smoker. If he has no stain on his fingers, there 
is the effect on the capabilities. He is not so bright as the 
boys who do not use them.’ "’ 

** The principal of school has been fighting the ciga- 
rette evil ever since he took charge of the school, and his 
aggressive warfare has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Soon after he took charge he found cigarettes in the pockets 
of a twelve-year-old pupil. He sent for the boy's father, and 
told him, ‘' Your son smokes cigarettes. Do you know it?" 








‘*Yes,’’ answered the parent calmly. 

Principal seized a slip of paper, and wrote, ‘' ¥ 
Principal : You are hereby absolved from any responsibility in 
the education of my son.”’ 

‘** Sign that,’ directed the principal. 

‘**T won't,’ replied the father. 

‘** Then your boy will be expelled from my school,’ said the 
principal. 

‘*The parent signed the paper, and his son quit smoking. 

‘** By these means, Principal has almost eliminated 
the cigarette evil from his school."’ 

Your inquirer will readily understand that space limitations 
forbade thjs entering into details, but will, I trust, feel satisfied 
that I was justified in including the Omaha schools in the list 
of institutions that were closing their doors against cigarette 
smokers. 











Thus it is shown in this case, as in many another, 
that where a verbal error may be shown in a state- 
ment, the full truth makes the matter even more 
severe than was claimed for cigarette smokers and 
their excusers. There was such a demand for the re- 
printing of Mrs. Stevens's article in leaflet form that 
it has since been thus issued by The Sunday School 
Times. Marion Lawrance is planning to distribute 
four or five hundred copies of it at a great gathering 
of newsboys in Toledo next March. An outline pic- 
ture is given in the article, showing no less than 
eighteen ‘‘doors’’ closed against cigarette smokers, 
including such institutions as the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The leaflet may be obtained at 
the rate of $1 per hundred, and is particularly timely 
again in connection with the Temperance Lesson of 


February 15. 
oe” 


Did the Soothsaying 
Maid Desire Salvation ? 


How easily questions come to our mind as Bible 
facts are noted ! A Canada reader asks questions that 
cannot be answered positively : 


Do you think the damsel spoken of in Acts 16 : 17 desired 
salvation? and after Paul in the name of Christ relieved her 
of that spirit of divination, do you think she was a follower of 
Christ ? 

The text gives us no reason for supposing that the 
damsel either desired or asked for salvation. ‘The 
damsel being possessed of an evil spirit, or of a 
demon, the demon would have known the power of 
Jesus, even if she did not. That would account for 
the recognition of Paul as Christ's messenger. ‘he 
Bible gives other instances of this (see Matt. 8 : 28). 
Whether, when cured of her disorder, she followed 
Christ gratefully, is not stated. She certainly had 
reason to do so. But in our day and our part of the 
world not all who are blessed of God are as grateful 
as they ought to be. She may not have been better 
than some of the best of us to-day. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
T other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
rom among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


A Well-Planned Constitution 
for Sunday-Schools 


N THESE days, when everything is organized, many 
a Sunday-school feels the necessity of having a 
formulated plan to go back to in emergencies. A 
constitution for a school should be made to meet 
local needs, and therefore nobody else’s constitution 
should be adopted just as it stands without careful 
consideration. The Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw, while a 
pastor at Springfield, Massachusetts, spent much time 
in an endeavor to formulate foundation principles for 
his school, and the result was a constitution of much 
merit. On his settlement over the First Presbyterian 
Church of Utica, New York, Mr. Brokaw was able to 
suggest still farther improvements in a similar docu- 
ment for that church's school. After much thought, 
the Sunday-school workers were able to issue a Con- 
stitution which will have much suggestion for those 
contemplating the construction of such a scheme for 
the better carrying on of the work of the Sunday- 
school. Space is given herewith to set forth the arti- 
cles agreed upon. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME.—This shall be called ‘* The Sunday-schoo! of the 
First Utica Presbyterian Church,’’ and shall be subject to 
the Session, 

ARTICLE II. 

Osject.—The object of the Sunday-school shall be to 
gather as many as possible into its several departments for 
the study of the Bible, and to do such Christian work as 
may be consistent with its object. 

ARTICLE III. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Any person enrolled and actively en- 
gaged in this Sunday-school shall be considered a member, 
and all in the Adult and Senior Departments shall be en- 


titled to vote upon all matters brought before the school 
by the Board of Managers. ' 
ARTICLE IV. 

DEPARTMENTS. —The Sunday-school shall be divided into 
eight departments,—Adult, Senior, Intermediate, Junior, 
Primary, Normal, Home, and Library. 

Primary.—Age limit 8 years. Kindergarten, Primary, 
and Advanced Classes. 

Junior.—Age limit 8 to 12 years. 
Grades one, two, three, and four. 

dntermediate.—Age limit 12 to 16 ‘years. Advanced 
work, four years’ course. Grades one, two, three, and four. 

Sentor.—Age limit 16 to 19 years. Three years’ course. 
Junior, Middle, and Senior Classes. 

Adu/lt.—From 18 years of age upward. Young Men’s, 
Young Women’s, Men’s Bible, Women’s Bible, and Con- 
gregational Classes. 

_ Normal.—-Junior and Senior Classes, Teachers’-Meet- 
ings. 

Home.—Scattered, Neighborhood, and Correspondence 
Classes. 

Library.—General and Teachers’ Sections. 

ARTICLE V. 

OFFICERS.—Section 1. Pastor, President of the organi- 
zation. Superintendent, Executive Head. 

Sec. 2. Superintendent’s Council.—General Assistants, 
one or more, and Department Superintendents,—namely, 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Adult, Normal 
Home, and Library. ; 

Sec. 3. Special Assistants. —Secretary, Treasurer, Audi- 
tor, Historian, and Musical Director. 

Sec. g. Secretary and Treasurer are also members of 
the Council. 

Sec. 5. Board of Managers.—The Pastor, Elders, Offi- 
cers, and Teachers shall constitute the Board of Managers. 
Fifteen shall be a quorum. 

Sec. 6, Executive Committee. — The Superintendent 


Four years’ course. 


and his Council shall constitute the Executive Committee 
to see to the carrying out of the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Board of Managers. 
ARTICLE VI. 
_ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENT AND OFFICERS.—Sec- 
fons. The Superintendent shall be chosen annually in 
the following manner. 


At a meeting of the Board of Man- 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





One woman whose time was con- 
sumed by household work placed 
alittle shelf over the kitchen table, 
and from it her open Bible spoke 
comfort and gladness to her as 
she worked. Hands busy with 
dish-washing, and eyes delighting 
in glances at the Book! Yet 
some still say ‘‘I have no time’’! 











agers, called for the purpose of nominating a Superinten- 
dent, at least one month previous to the annual meeting of 
the Sunday-school, there shall be nominated a superinten- 
dent by ballot. 

Sec. 2. The Superintendent nominated by the Board of 
Managers shall be presented by the Secretary to the Ses- 
sion, and if elected by the Session shall be the Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 3. The Superintendent shall nominate his Council 
and present the same to the Board of Managers for confir- 
mation on Thursday preceding the 15th of each October. 

Sec. 4. The officers chosen shall assume their duties on 
the Sunday in October following the annual business meet- 
ing. 
Sec. 5. Department Superintendents shall appoint all 
assistants in their departments, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. All vacancies that may occur during the year 
shall be filled by the Superintendent, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Duties OF OFFICERS.— Section z. The Pastor shall 
preside at all meetings of the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 2. The Superintendent shall have the general 
charge, planning, and direction of the several departments 
of the Sunday-school, subject to the Board of Managers 
and Session, preside -at all meetings of the Sunday-school 
when massed, and at meetings of the Board in the absence 
of the Pastor, and shall be ex officio member of all com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall have charge of all records, 
papers, and books belonging to the Sunday-school, keep- 
ing an inventory of the same; shall keep a correct roll of 
membership and attendance, a record of all meetings of the 
Sunday-school and Board of Managers, and such incidents 
as may be of historic interest; shall report weekly to the 
Superintendent in such manner as he may desire, and 
give any information that the Board of Managers may 
request, 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall have charge of all funds be- 
longing to the Sunday-school ; shall pay all bills and appro- 
priations for benevolent work, sanctioned by the Board of 
Managers, upon order of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Musical Director shall have charge of the 
music, consulting with the Superintendent for the purpose 
of harmony in service and song. 

Sec. 6. The Librarian shall have charge of the library, 
subject to such rules as the Board of Managers shall adopt ; 
he shall report to the Board of Managers, as they may re- 
quire, from time to time, the condition and wants of the 
library. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Historian to keep an 
accurate history of the school from the date of its organiza- 
tion ; to keep a journal of each year’s work and activities, 
and all matters of interest, reporting the same at its annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS.—The Board of Managers, sub- 
ject to the Session, shall supervise all Sunday-school work, 
and control all matters not otherwise provided for; shall 
have the charge of all appropriations and disbursements of 
money, and shall meet once a quarter, or hold special 
meetings at the call of the Superintendent, Pastor, or five 
members of the Board. 

ARTICLE IX. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. —Teachers for the different 
departments shall be nominated by the Department Super- 
intendents in charge, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE X. 

ProMOTION Day.—The Sunday in October following 
the annual business meeting shall be Promotion Day, with 
such exercises as the Executive Committee shall decide. 


ARTICLE XI. 
REPORT OF OFrFIcerRS.—The Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian shall make annual reports to the Sunday-school, 


and a yearly report by the Superintendent shall be made at 
the annual business meeting of the Sunday-school, or on 
Promotion Day. 
ARTICLE XII. 

AMENDMENTS.—This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote at any meeting of the Board of Managers, 
notice having been given of such amendment at a previous 
meeting ; provided, however, that said amendment, in or- 
der to be legal, must be presented by the Secretary to the 
Session, and confirmed at a meeting thereof. 
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Temperance Pledges 
for Temperance Sunday 

Pledge cards are found valuable in numerous Sun- 
day-schools to instil temperance principles into their 
members, and in the Plymouth Congregational School 
of Denver, the superintendent, Rollin E. Adams, finds 
the use of a golden pledge for abstinence from liquor, 
tobacco, and impure or profane language, and a sil- 
ver pledge for intoxicants alone, to be a valuable ad- 
junct to the teaching work of the school. A framed 
roll of honor hangs on the school walls, with the 
names of the signers. There are two pledges, and 
scholars can sign either, as they prefer. The pledges 
are simple and yet handsomely printed cards, in gold 
and in silver ink, as indicated by their names, and 
are worded as follows : 





Golden Pledge 


I solemnly promise to abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor (except as a necessary medicine), from the 
use of tobacco and of impure or profane language. 


“* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


oo, nee ee 
Be on the Safe Side 








Silver Pledge 


I solemnly promise never to use intoxicating liquors 
(except as a necessary medicine). 


ae eee 
Be on the Safe Side 
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Church Association’s List 
of Approved Books 


Librarians and library committees have much to 
be thankful for in the high character of the aids now 
furnished them, and the multitude of them. Besides 
the numerous cataloging and classifying and recording 
methods offered, the most difficult matter, that of getting 
hold of the right sort of books, is made a comparatively 
easy matter. In The Sunday School Times broadsides 
of approved books are frequently given, but as some of 
those books which have lived on from the past are 
constantly being called for, it is well to know where 
to look for such volumes. The Church Library As- 
sociation of Cambridge, Mass., and The Temple 
Library, connected with The Booklover’s Library 
of Philadelphia, are among the foremost agencies in 
furnishing catalogs of carefully selected works for 
young people, and general parish use. Attention is 
called to the work of the Church Library Association 
by the issue of the Advent supplement to its catalog. 
Several hundred titles are given with the briefest sort 
of characterizations, and the list is worthy of the at- 
tention of all who have the selection of these books. 
There is a simple classification into ‘‘ books which 
bear directly upon church life, history, and doctrine,"’ 
and ‘books recommended, but not distinctively 
church books.’’ A short list of recent books ap- 
proved as lately as November 18, 1902, is added. The 
result of the Association’s work for the twenty-two 
years of its existence, down to 1900, can be secured by 
sending twenty-five cents to the Secretary, to cover 
the expense of printing and postage, the laymen who 
comprise the Association giving their services without 
compensation. The annual pamphlet is not charged 
for, but stamps ought to be sent to pay postage, or a 
small contribution made ‘‘ for the cause."’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


How to Teach the Temperance 


Le sson By Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent of Scientific 
Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


AUL'S converts had much to learn, more to un- 
learn. ‘The notion that meats in the markets, at 
temple feasts, or in the homes, that had been 

offered to idols, had therefore some increased value, 
implied confidence in the idols, instead of in the one 
true God. Hence loyalty to God required abstinence 
from such meats. But the temporizing Corinthian 
Christian said : ‘‘Oh, I know the idols are nothing 
but wood and stone! As they cannot help or hurt the 
meat offered to them, such meat cannot hurt me. It 
does me no harm to eat it, and I don’t want to be too 
sanctimonious before my old friends who do not see 
things just as I do. It is not social and convenient 
to draw the lines too close.’’ 

The luxurious splendor of Corinth is no more. 
Her temples and palaces are torn down, the statues of 
her gods have either crumbled to dust, or as samples 
of idolatrous art are in the museums of other lands. 
Forgotten are the names of her great merchants and 
artists who despised Paul, but his reply to those tem- 
porizing Christians, ‘‘If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth,”’ 
voices the eternal principle of the Christian’s respon- 
sibility, not only for the intrinsic moral quality of his 
acts, but for that of his example. It answers in the 
affirmative Cain's question, ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?'"’ 

The follower of Christ is no longer vexed about 
eating meats offered to idols. The drink problem is 
the burning question of our day. The use of alcohol 
and other narcotics hinders the coming of our Lord’s 
kingdom in human hearts, and constitutes the greatest 
peril to the perpetuity of our government by the 
people, which depends on individual capacity for 
self-government. 


The Entrenchments of the Drink Evil 

What can the twentieth-century Christian do to 
avert this peril? In seeking for an answer, we ask, 
What are the entrenchments of this evil ? and find : 

1. That the drink habit is a relic of the unenlight- 
ened ages. Before alcohol had been shown by 
modern science not to be ‘‘ the elixir of life,'’ as the 
ancients supposed, but a narcotic poison, it had 
planted its fundamental entrenchment by creating an 
appetite for itself, that, influencing succeeding genera- 
tions in its favor, has come down to our times. 

2. To supply that appetite, a great money-making 
industry that appeals to avarice had grown up. At- 
tempts to curb and restrict the evil trade by taxation 
had given it a kind of legal permit. 

3. A republic having no power with which it can 
compel majorities cannot go beyond the will of the 
people in restricting or forbidding the manufacture 
and sale even of harmful substances. Hence the 
third entrenchment, the misguided popular will in- 
fluenced by appetite, is the outgrowth of the first 
mistake, 

Correct in the public mind the first great barbaric 
error that alcoholic drinks are ever safe for human 
consumption, and the fundamental entrenchment 
falls, and an enlightened Christian conscience will 
sweep away this whole evil structure of sin and 
misery. 


Education the Battering-Ram 

How can this be done? 

In the church at Stratford-on-Avon is one of the 
old Bibles, still chained to a reading-desk, that, trans- 
lated into English, Henry VIII in the sixteenth cen- 
tury caused to be placed in all the churchesin Eng- 
land, which must be open to the people as they came 
and went to their daily tasks, who, as a whole, never 
before had had access to the written Word. Thus 
England became a Protestant nation. All history 
shows that an assured harvest follows the universal 
sowing of the seeds of truth.. In our time and in our 
country the public schools are a universal and legiti- 
mate instrumentality for disseminating truths that 
are essential to individual and national well-being. 
Hence it is right that the physiological reasons for 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics as a part of physiology and hygiene are now 
a mandatory public-school study through the entire 
United States. 

The results are already beginning to be apparent, 
for, in spite of the constant stream of foreign immi- 
gration to our shores, we continue to have the smallest 
per capita consumption of alcohol of all the great 


nations. M. Jules Cambon, formerly French ambas- 
sador to our country, said of our people : 

‘« The greatest majority ak tain from strong drink, 
to the great advantage of the race, which for a time 
threatened to lapse into drunkenness. . . . Their 
wealth is due to the serious, steady character of the 
Americans, and the richness of their soil.’’ 

Mr. Robert Wood has just issued an exhaustive 
study of the immigrant classes in Boston, under the 
title ‘‘Americans in Process,’’ in which he says: 
‘«The saloon business has been a very lucrative one 
in times past.... But this condition has changed. 
Not a few saloon-keepers find it difficult to make a 
living out of the trade. . . . The cause of temperance 
is making headway....In the matter of liquor- 
drinking, the past few years have witnessed a distinct 
veering of sentiment away from the saloon."’ 

Even the Brewers’ Journal complains that ‘ the old 
flush times with the brewers are gone,’’—not a matter 
of just regret, for, as brewing stock goes down, human 
stock goes up. 


The Conflict of the Old Civilization with the New 

Europe is now having much to say about ‘‘ The 
New America.’’ The passage of the last temperance 
education law was an announcement to the world that 
‘‘The New America’’ is to be a nation of strong, 
clear-brained, total-abstainers. 

Trade interests in alcoholic drinks realize as well as 
we the results of this widespread education as to the 
nature and effects of these drinks. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will not try to stop the clang of the 
bell that is sounding the death-knell of their profits. 
There will be attempts to repeal or weaken these laws, 
and denial of the teaching of science against alcoholic 
drinks. Such are already in the air. The effort to 
make the Atwater experiments prove that alcohol is 
not a poison, but a food, is only a clash of the old 
civilization with the new. 

The effort now being made in some circles to get 
this study and its text-books out of the lower grades, 
where alone we can teach the future voters who leave 
school before they reach the higher grades, if success- 
ful, will protect the trade from a coming majority, 
who would know that alcohol is by nature an outlaw 
that should be abolished before it makes us a nation 
of outlaws. 


How Would Paul Teach this Lesson ? 

What would Paul bid us do about all this were he 
here to teach this lesson? We can be sure he would 
make it practical, up to date, and adapted to our 
times. We should hear him quote results of the 
latest (September, 1902) experiments of Max Kasso- 
witz, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Vienna, who confirms what others have found before, 
‘*that it is an established fact that alcohol is a nar- 
cotic poison, and can destroy all living protoplasm."’ 

Paul was a profound logician. He would reason 
that, being a narcotic, alcohol has the power to create 
an uncontrollable appetite for mere ; that_to ask a 
person to practice self-control in the use of a drink, 
whose nature it is to destroy self-control, is an ab- 
surdity ; that Christian self-control concerning alco- 
holic drinks consists in never taking them. With 
great emphasis Paul would remind us that the awful evil 
alcohol is capable of causing to human beings should 
abolish it from the tables, the habits, and the enter- 
tainments, of Cfiristians at all times and on all occa- 
sions. He would teach that, in addition to education 
against it in the home, the church, the Sunday and 
public schools, Christians should jealously watch and 
work to prevent any weakening of any temperance 
laws, educational or otherwise, or of their enforce- 
ment. 

Paul would certainly remind us that we should not 
only endeavor, in all practical ways, to create senti- 
ment against alcohol, but should help to gather up 
and focalize such sentiment in legal restrictions and 
prohibition of its manufacture and sale as fast as pos- 
sible ; that at the caucus and at the polls the Chris- 
tian’s vote and influence should be felt for the re- 
moval of every temptation to the use of such drinks. 


Paul’s Teaching Applied to a Popular Narcotic 

What would Paul say to us about Christian sel*- 
control and tobacco? As we have said befor, we 
can be sure he would be both consistent and »») to 
date. He would bid us read what is said t» ‘any 
man who defiles the temple of God,’’ as ie would 
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point to the testimony of modern science, showing 
tobacco to be a cause of debility and jrregular action 
of the heart, of a lowering of the tone of the circula- 
tory system, of a weakening of digestion and assimila- 
tion, and of moral obtuseness. He would say, as he 
said to the Corinthians : 

‘¢ Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you."’ 


al 


A Scientist’s Demolition of 
Alcoholic Delusions 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


HE truly scientific spirit must ever be absolutely 
free from the least bias or prejudice. The tes- 
timony most valuable to temperance workers 

will come from those who investigate the drink ques- 
tion in the same spirit. Such a man is Sir Lauder 
Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., oie of the foremost 
and best-known physicians of the world, member of 
nine royal and national societies, a man whose voice 
is one of authority to all acquainted with medical 
science. Though not at all an advocate of total ab- 
stinence, still less a ‘‘ temperance crank,’’ he has, in 
his recently published work on ‘‘ Disorders of Assimi- 
lation and Digestion,’’ given by far the longest chap- 
ter—one hundred and fifteen pages—to discussing the 
influence of stimulants and narcotics on health. 

Admitting that alcohol must be classed technically 
with the foods on account of the fact that it undergoes 
combustion in the body, he asks whether it is a con- 
venient food. Answering, he likens its action to that 
of sulphur, which, while acting as an assistant to 
combustion when used to tip matches, on the other 
hand extinguishes fire when thrown into the stove. 
‘« Alcohol undergoes combustion in the body, but at 
the same time it tends to lessen the combustion of 
other things. . . . Alcohol is therefore, for healthy 
people, a very inconvenient form of food.’’ Pure 
brandy, held for a short time in the mouth, coagu- 
lates the albuminous substances in the mucous mem- 
brane, turning the inside of the mouth white, and 
having the same effect upon the mucous membrane 
temporarily that boiling would have upon the albumen 
of an egg permanently. 

The stimulating and apparently pleasant effects of 
alcohol in the stomach are due to its local action 
there before its absorption, and not to its food value. 

He completely annihilates the old delusion that 
alcohol helps to keep one warm in cold weather. By 
the dilatation of the vessels of the skin the warm 
blood from the interior of the body circulates more 
freely at the surface, causing a sensation of warmness, 
from influence on the nerve endings which are mainly 
situated in the skin. There is from this superficial 
congestion an increased exposure of blood to the cold 
external air, and, consequently, a rapid loss of heat, 
the skin being warmed at the expense of the body itself. 

This is supported by the testimony of those who 
labor in extreme cold. He cites the temperate habits 
of the sportsmen in cold climates, of the lumbermen 
of the Canadian forests when at their work,—men 
who cannot be accused of the same habits when they 
get to town. Much testimony might have been 
added to this, as that these same lumbermen not infre- 
quently freeze to death while under the influence of 
liquor at the time of their sprees, that the stage- 
drivers of the Rocky Mountains would have told him 
that none but a ‘‘tender-foot’’ would drink on the 
road. Striking, indeed, is the record of a party 
which crossed the Sierra Nevadas. Encamping above 
snow line, wearied and chilled through, some drank 
heavily before going to sleep, some but moderately, 
and others not at all. In the morning the last men- 
tioned arose feeling perfectly well, those who had taken 
a little were still chilled and miserable, while those 
who drank heavily were sleeping the sleep of death. 

Considered as a fuel in the human body, the value 
of alcohol is likened to that of poor, stony coal, which 
will put out a fire if it is not already burning intensely, 
and even when it is will only be consumed with great 
difficulty. 

As to the action upon the brain, the conclusion is 
that, while the increased supply of blood may at first 
augment its functional activity,—although he ques- 
tions this, —the effect is but brief, and is followed by 
weakened power, and finally by paralysis. The nar- 
cotic action follows the stimulant, and the condition 
then is as though all brakes were taken off the ma- 
chinery of life. Then ensues paralysis of the mental 
faculties, including those which would otherwise or- 
der self-restraint, and we have the picture of the 
helpless, happy, or abject drunk. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 15 


Speaking of alcohol as the sportsman’'s and athlete's 
enemy, he reminds us that a glass of wine at lunch 
will frequently spoil a man’s shooting for the rest of 
the day. Dr. Carver, the unrivaled English shot, has 
never tasted a drop of alcoholic drink. 

Dr. Parker observed the effects of small doses of 
alcohol on the soldiers during the long marches of the 
Ashanti expedition. The reviving effects passed off 
after the first mile or two, while the ultimate effect 
was that the men felt dull, heavy, and disinclined to 
march. On the other hand, beef-tea had an equally 
stimulating, without any depressing, effect. 

If the insane need to be confined to prevent the 
propazation of their types, how much more the 
drunkard, who is most likely, according to Lance- 
reaux (Paris), to pass down to posterity a whole train 
of functional and organic ills, as hysteria, convulsions, 
and mental deficiency. Out of eighty-three epileptic 
chiliren and youths examined by M. Martin, sixty 
were the children of drinking parents. In these fami- 
lies there had been three hundred and one children 
at the time of making the examination, of whom a hun- 
dred and thirty-two were dead, sixty were epileptics, 
forty-eight had had convulsions. and only sixty-four 
could be considered healthy. The one ray of light is 
in the fact that drunken families are likely to die out 
by sterility. 

These statements of Sir Lauder Brunton’ s, following, 
are worth remembering : ‘‘ Notwithstanding the ap- 

parent stoutness and strength of beer-drinkers, they 
are by no means healthy. Injuries which to other 
people would be but slight are apt to prove serious to 
them, and, when it is necessary to perform surgical 
operations on them, the risk of death is very much 
greater than in others."’ 

‘« Alcohol reduces a man first to the condition of a 
child, and then to that of a beast."’ 

DiL.ton, Mont. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
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The Fairy Princess 
By Mary Marshall Parks 


ce 


FRED! come here. Hurry! hurry!'’ cried 
Bonnibell wildly. A slat on one of shut- 
ters of the house where the Fairy Princess 

lived had twinkled hard,—and what if the shutter 

should open, and Fred not there to see ! 

The Fairy Princess’s window was directly opposite 
Bonnibell’s, and so near—just across the narrow alley 
—that they could have talked together if only the 
cross old ogre who kept the Fairy Princess shut up 
there had allowed her to open the blinds. But he 
never did. Fred and Bonnibell had never caught a 
glimpse of her, for not once in the two months they 
had lived there had those shutters been opened the 
least little mite. Now, who else but an ugly old ogre 
who had captured a charming princess would keep 
the blinds closed for two months? Fred and Bonni- 
bell were sure no one else would do such a thing, and 
they were sure they knew what the princess looked 
like. She was beautiful, of course. 

It was a delightful game, and very exciting, and the 
children spent many an hour on stormy days watch- 
ing with round eyes for the shutters to open, and tell- 
ing wonderful stories about the ogre and the princess. 
Once in a while the shutter-slats would twinkle a little, 
as they had done just now, and that was quite suffi- 
cient to keep up the interest. 

Nothing happened this time, but, the very next even- 
ing, Bonnie glanced out of the sitting-room window 
and saw that the mysterious shutters were open. Fred 
came running at her call, and they hurried upstairs 
and cuddled down by Bonnie's window in the dark, 
and waited breathlessly to see what would happen 
next. Something did happen this time. The gas 
flashed out suddenly, and there in the bright light 
stood the Fairy Princess, —a little, wrinkled old woman 
with a green shade on! The children turned hastily 
from the window, and crept down stairs, too disap- 
pointed to speak. 

The next day was stormy, so they could not go out, 
and they felt very dull. There seemed to be nothing 
left to wonder about. Then something happened 
again. ‘The door-bell rang, and a boy left a large 
parcel, marked, ‘* For the Children, 971 Harrow St."’ 
They had the string off in a trice, and inside the box 
were luscious little winter pears, and delicious litile 
yellow sweet apples, and brown, shining chestnuts, 
and sharp-nosed hickory nuts. There was a note too, 
and it said 
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For the dear little children whose sweet faces have 
brightened many a lonely hour. 

Lucretia BAIRD, 876 Adams Street. 

‘*Why, who can i®be? Why, that's the next 
street. Can't we go and thank her this minute, 
mama ?'’ cried Fred, all in a breath. 

Mama consulted the weather, and then said yes, 
and the children started on their voyage of discovery. 
They found the right number without the least diffi- 
culty. A bright-faced girl showed them up two flights 
of stairs, and told them to knock at the door at the 
end of the hall. Fred rapped, the door flew open, 
and there stood— 

‘* The Fairy Princess !"’ cried Bonnibell, before she 
thought. Then she blushed furiously, and Fred, 
blushing too, had to explain. You see, they knew 
only the back of the Fairy Princess's house, and, as it 
was one of a row of brick houses all alike, they did 
not dream it was the same until they saw the little old 
woman again. 

Fred told everything,—even about the golden hair 
and the golden crown ; the little old lady had such a 
way of getting things out of one, and all the time she 
laughed, and rocked back and forth in her chair like 
mad. Then she told her story. It seemed that her 
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eyes had been bad, so bad that she had nearly lost 
her eyesight, and for months she had been obliged to 
stay in a perfectly dark room ; then she was allowed 
to open the slats and look out a little on cloudy days. 
And that was why the slats had twinkled, and why she 
knew Fred and Bonribell so well, for, although they 
could not see her, she could see them quite plainly. 
At last her eyes were sc much improved that, the day 
before, the doctor had told her she might open her 
shutters wide at twilight, and that she might have the 
gas lighted. She was all alone in the world but for 
one brother in the country, where she visited every 
summer, and that was where the nuts and apples came 
from. 

The children soon discovered that she knew more 
stories and games and conundrums than ‘ Arabian 
Nights’’ and ‘‘ Andersen's Fairy Tales’’ and ‘‘ Parlor 
Entertainments "' all rolled into oné ; and that after- 
noon visit was the beginning of a friendship that lasted 
as long as the little old lady lived, and gladdened the 
last days of a rather lonely life. 

‘*A real fairy princess is a heap better than a make- 
believe, even if she hasn't a golden crown,"’ declared 
Fred, as they trudged home through the falling snow. 

Rocers, ARK. 
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A Multi-millionaire’s Bible Class 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and His Class of Young Men 


By William 


F ALL the many men of millions whose names 

are so continually in the papers that we feel a 

sort of proprietorship in them, there is no one 

of whom one hears more often than he who is reputed 

to be the richest of them all,—John D. Rockefeller, 
the head of the Standard Oil Company. 

So when, during a visit last spring to New York, I 
learned that the son of this man, who bears the same 
name, conducted a large Bible class for men in his 
church, I resolved to have the profit and pleasure of 
attending it. I knew somewhat, from a personal ex- 
perience, how the youth ‘‘to fortune and to fame 
unknown '"’ got along in such work, but with the heir 
to three hundred millions, —well, that’s different, or, 
rather, | thought it might be different ! 

I found the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church—which, 
by the way, is not on Fifth Avenue at all, but on a 
side street—to be a modest, unpretentious little 
church set in the block, and solidly built up among 
other houses, and most plainly though comfortably 
appointed,—just such a church as may be found by 
the thousands throughout the prosperous small towns 
of the land where no one ever dreams of millionaires. 

The Bible class is held in the church proper, and I 
found gathered there a company of about a hundred 
and eighty, for the most part young men just begin- 
ning their careers as clerks, artisans, and professionals. 
It was a gathering of bright-faced, clean-cut, wide-awake 
fellows that would be a credit anywhere to anybody. 

Promptly at the appointed hour Mr. Rockefeller 
arrived, and, with a smiling nod of recognition, took 
his place at a small table before the class. He is a 
smooth-faced, handsome young man, of stocky build 
and medium height, full of grace and dignity, and 
one would guess well under thirty years of age. On 
this May morning he was dressed, like ten thousand 
other young men in New York, in the inevitable 
frock coat, striped trousers, and white vest, and he 
placed his silk hat carefully upon a chair beside him. 
One might have supposed him to be a prosperous young 
clerk or salesman from some New York business 
house. 

A hymn was heartily sung, and the teacher offered 
prayer. He told God how much he realized his un- 
worthiness to occupy the place he did, and how he 
felt its great responsibility ; how vain would be his 
words if God did not most graciously guide them and 
bless them ; how much he loved the men who were 
before him, and how he longed to have them all 
know and love and trust the Saviour who had died 
to save every sinner; that God would bless the 
lesson of the day to every one, and overrule all the 
shortcomings and blunders of the teacher for good, 
and make this session of the class one of great bless- 
ing to all of them. 

The lesson was from the twenty-second and twenty- 
third chapters of Matthew, where the Herodians, 
Sadducees, and Pharisees endeavored to entrap Christ 
with insincere questions. 

The teacher began in the usual self-conscious, 
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halting, and stammering way,—in just such a way as 
every reader of this article is quite sure he also would 
do should he ever undertake to teach such a class, 
and which he surely would do if he was worthy to 
teach it. But as the leader got into the swing of the 
lesson this nervousness all disappeared, and we had 
before us one who had unmistakably studied the les- 
son long and well, and was saturated through and 
through with its subject. 

It was the cultured, college-bred young man, with 
his fine parts dedicated to the service of the Master, 
giving us the cream of all his several college pro- 
fessors’ teaching skill in the best piece of men's Bible- 
class teaching I had ever listened to. 

‘‘And this, gentlemen,’’ concluded he, 
masterly exposition, ‘‘is hypocrisy. And now we 
know what Christ thought of it. But this lesson will 
be useless and a waste of time unless we apply it 
to our own lives. Are we ever hypocrites? Does 
Christ's ‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!" ever apply to us? How can we be 
hypocrites ?'’ 

They answered him from all over the house, and 
he, with ready comment, soon had the Socratic 
method working in excellent shape. Here are some 
of the ar.swers : ‘ 

‘«When a man pretends to be religious, and is not.’’ 

‘«When a man leads a double life."’ 

‘«When one says it is all wool, and he knows it is 
half cotton."’ ; 

‘When we say, ‘ How glad I am to see you!’ and 
are far from glad."’ 

‘(If there is so great danger,’’ then went on the 
leader, ‘‘ of our becoming consciously or unconsciously 
that which is so hateful to both God and man, how 
can we best avoid being hypocrites ? Yes, that is right, 
—by having the love of Jesus Christ in our hearts to 
drive out all the evil lurking there. Will not every 
man here this morning let Christ have his way with 
him, so he may lead us all into a pure, holy, and 
happy life? He calls to all of us to accept him as 
Saviour and King."’ 

After the class session Mr. Rockefeller goes to the 
Sunday-school room, where the men all follow, and 
shake hands, and have a pleasant word or two face to 
face with him before departing. To the observant 
stranger it was very evident that there is a most ten- 
der attachment between Mr. Rockefeller and his large 
class of young men. It was a noble sight to see this 
young man of magnificent personal attainments, high 
position, and greatest wealth, giving his time, his tal- 
ents, his strength, and his youth, to this work for other 
young men. It puts iron into the blood of the rising 
young man, struggling amid temptations in a great 
city, to come into personal contact with a young man 
of the Rockefeller sort, and he is apt to say to him- 
self, ‘‘ Well, if the religion of Jesus Christ is the real 
thing for a young man of the Fifth Avenue palaces, 
I guess it is good enough for me."’ 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Lesson 7. February 15. Christian Self - Control 


1 Cor. 8: 4-13. (Study the whole chapter.) Memory verses: 8, 9. 





Golden Text : 


COMMON VERSION 


4 As concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are effered in sacrifice unto 
idols, we know that an idol és nothing in the 
world, and that ¢heve is none other God but 
one. 

5 For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be 
gods many, and lords many, ) 

6 But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him. 

7 Howbeit fhere is not in every man that 
knowledge : for some with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour eat i/ as a thing offered 
unto an idol ; and their conscience being weak 
is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us not to God : for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better ; neither, 
jf we eat not, are we the worse. 


Let us therefore follow after the things which make for peace.—Rom. 14: 19. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


4 Concerning therefore the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols, we know that no idol is 
anything in the world, and that there is no 
God but one. 5 For though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or on 
earth ; as there are gods many, and lords 
many ; 6 yet to us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things, and we through him. 
7 Howbeit there is not in all men that knowl- 
edge : but some, being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol ; 
and their conscience being weak is defiled. 
8 But food will not !'commend us to God: 
neither, if we eat not, ? are we the worse ; nor, 
if we eat, ®are we the better. 9 But take 


COMMON VERSION 


9 But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumblingblock to 
them that are weak. 

10 For if any man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak 
be emboldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols ; 

11 And through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish, for whom Christ died ? 

12 But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. 

13 Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


1Gr. present. 2% Gr. do we lack. 


8 Gr. do we abound. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


heed lest by any means this * liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock to the weak. 10 For 
if a man see thee who hast knowledge sitting 
at meat in an idol's temple, will not his con- 
science, if he is weak, 5 be emboldened to eat 
things sacrificed to idols? 11 For * through 
thy knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the 
brother for whose sake Christ died. 12 And 
thus, sinning against the brethren, and wound- 
ing their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ. 13 Wherefor, if meat causeth 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I cause not my brother to 
stumble. 


*Or, power 5 Gr. be buslded up. © Gr. in. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Be sure to read Mrs. Hunt’s article on the Temperance Lesson, on page 60 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epist_te.—Written from Ephesus, just before 
the tumult narratedin Acts 19, in A.D. 57, about 
four years after the last lesson. It was occa- 

sioned by tidings of division and disorder in the 
church, and also by certain questions submitted to 
the apostle by the Corinthian believers. The di- 
visions of the Epistle are indicated in the American 
Revised Version by dropping a line before 1 : 10; 
Sa Oi 9: 85 Ore 102 Os 86: 2s 24:25 16:3. The 
lesson is from the fourth division, which treats of the 
question of eating meat offered to idols. Instead of 
citing the decision of the council at Jerusalem, Paul 
discusses the matter from a Gentile-Christian point 
of view. His main position is: An idol has no real 
existence, hence this matter in itself may be one of 
indifference, but, for the sake of the weak, abstinence 
is a Christian duty. 


Verse 4.—Concerning therefore the eating of 
things sacrificed to idols: ‘‘ Therefore” resumes 
the thought of verse 1, where it is implied that the 
apostle had been questioned on this subject. ‘‘ Things 
sacrificed to idols” represents a single Greek term, 
and is always rendered thus by the Revijsers, the 
Authorized Version having nine various renderings. 
The parts of sacrificed animals assigned to the priests 
were often used at feasts, either in temples (v. 10) 
or in homes (10 : 27), and also sold in the shambles 
(10 : 25). Should the believer partake of such meat ? 
The answer is based upon Christian love, not ‘‘ knowl- 
edge" (vs. 1, 2).—No idol is anything 7” the world: 
In the world of actual beings no idol has a corre- 
sponding reality.—.\Vo God but one: ‘* Other” is 
poorly attested. 

Verse 5.—Z7hough there be that are called gods: 
Even if the so-called gods really existed, Christians 
do not recognize them (v. 6).—/n heaven or on earth: 
Some heathen deities were supposed to reside in 
heaven; others, on earth.—As there are gods many, 
and lords many: The existence of these seems to 
be admitted, but in 10 : 20 they are regarded as 
**demons.” 

Verse 6.—Yet: Strongly adversative.—7o us: 
Christians. —One God, the Father: Our Father, as 
well as the Father of Christ.—O/f whom: As Source 
and Creator.—And we unto him: Not ‘‘in,” but 
‘‘unto,” as the end of our existence.—One Lord, 
Jesus Christ: Notice the comma, One Lord over 
against ‘‘many” (v. 5).—TZhrough whom are all 
things, and we through him: Not ‘*‘by.” He is in- 
strumental cause of creation, and of our life unto 
God the Father. 

Verse 7.— That knowledge: Respecting the prac- 
tical inference from the truth of verse 6.—Seing 
used until now to the idol: The better supported 
reading and order. Still regarding the idol as some- 
thing real.— 7heir conscience being weak is defiled: 
The old habit finds something wrong in the eating, 
and hence the conscience causes a sense of guilt 
(comp. Rom. 14: 14, 23). 

Verse 8.—But food; Of any kind.— W777 not com- 
mend: Greek, ‘‘ present.” The future tense is better 
attested. The act of eating will not of itself present 
us favorably before God.—Are we the worse: ‘Do 
we lack, fall short in God's esteem. The clauses in 
the best authorities stand as in the Revised Version. 
—Are we the better: ‘Do we abound,” as if added 
favor were acquired with God. 

Verse 9.— 7his liberty of yours: Literally,‘ right,” 


or ‘‘ authority.” A new principle, superior to ‘‘ knowl- 
edge,” is here introduced.—Become a stumbling- 
block ; Causing others to fall into sin (Rom. 14: 13). 
—To the weak: So the best authorities. 

Verse 10.— Who hast knowledge: Having the cor- 
rect estimate of idols (vs. 4-6).—Sitting at meat in 
an idols temple: The last phrase is peculiar. Proba- 
bly few of the freer believers went so far as to engage 
in such festivities.— W7// not: Implying an affirma- 
tive answer.—// he ts weak: ‘‘He being weak.” — 
Be emboldened: Literally, ‘‘edified;"’ used ironi- 
cally. 

Verse 11.—The changes in this verse are due to 
better attested readings. On the thought compare 
Romans 14: I5. 

Verse 12.—And thus, sinning against the breth- 
ren. The participial construction occurs in the Greek. 
“Thus” belongs to *‘ye sin.”—Wounding : Liter- 
ally, ‘‘ beating.” — 7heir conscience when it is weak: 
The more grammatical rendering.—Agains?t Christ: 
Emphatic. 

Verse 13.—Wherefore: A strong term, for this 
= reason.—Causeth my brother to stumble: Not 
‘‘offend.” The American Revisers render ‘‘ cause 
to stumble" uniformly. The verb is allied with 
‘*stumbling-block”’ (v. 9).—/ will eat no flesh: Love, 


‘tot 


Love Limit 
By Alexander 


N CORINTH, as in all Greek cities, idolatry was 
intertwined with everything, and a Christian 
‘*must needs go out of the world” to escape it. 

The folds of the great serpent encompassed all life, 
and very pressing‘ and not less puzzling practical 
questions arose as to the limits of conformity and the 
need for acts of protest. One of the hardest as well 
as the most frequently recurring of these was, How 
far is a Christian justified in sharing in feasts at 
which food is presented which has been offered in 
sacrifice? There were two answers given in the 
Corinthian church, some of whose members were 
more ‘‘liberal,” and others ‘‘ narrower.” It is the 
everlasting divergence in a transitory shape. ‘‘ You 
are too scrupulous,” says one; ‘‘I go for breadth 
and liberty. Christ lifts us above these trivial re- 
strictions."’ ‘‘ You are too lax,” says the other,—‘‘ so 
broad that you have no bounds at all. Your liberty 
is license. You are forsaking, not following, Christ.” 
In this lesson Paul lifts the whole question into a 
purer atmosphere. There is something higher than 
the battle-cries of the combatants. Love is the sol- 
vent of this, as of all, problems of Christian duty. 
So he, as it were, cuts his way through a jungle of 
intricate argumentation, and comes out, at last, into 
a ‘‘large place.” ‘‘I will eat no flesh forevermore, 
that I cause not my brother to stumble.” 

Paul takes no notice of the ‘‘ decrees” on the sub- 
ject of eating things offered to idols, which had been 
given forth by the council at Jerusalem. They were 
meant to meet an immediate difficulty, and served 
their purpose, but things had marched on since then, 
and the apostle prefers to settle a great question by 
appeal to Christ’s principles, not to the Jerusalem 
church's decrees. It is impossible in our narrow 
space to deal adequately with the earlier part of the 
lesson, but we may just point out its general bearing. 


not knowledge or law, leads to this attitude, which 
the Christian takes for himself, not as imposed by 
others. ‘‘ Flesh” is used, since that kind of food was 
in question, In Romans 14: 21 the principle is ap- 
plied more widely.—For evermore: More exact than 
‘‘while the world standeth.”—Cause not my brother 
to stumble : The emphasis rests on ‘‘ my brother.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The statistics of the United Kingdom Temperance 
and General Life Insurance Company, covering 
thirty years, show : 


A bstainers, expected claims, 6,542; actual claims, 4,626 
Non-abstainers, expected claims, 9,235 ; actual claims, 8,987 


That is, that abstainers are at least thirty per cent 
better risks than moderate drinkers. 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from the last 
one you used. Each $1.00 a hundred. 
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ing Liberty 


McLaren, D.D. 


Verses 4-6 are the confession ‘of the Christian faith, 
to which Paul appeals as held by the Corinthians. 
There is, perhaps, a touch of irony in ‘‘ we know,”— 
ever so slight a prick of the balloon of the Corin- 
thians’ intellectual pride. It is a Christian common- 
place that the idols have no real being, though there 
are such hosts of them which have a guasi existence 
in their worshipers’ superstition. But ‘‘ to us” there 
is one God, the universal Father, source of being to 
all beings, and to whom we Christians have the 
honor and joy of turning as to our conscious end and 
aim; and one Lord, the medium of creation, and the 
medium through whom the Christian life becomes 
ours. These convictions, firmly and intelligently 
grasped, of course made eating sacrificial meats 
harmless to faith; but there were Christians who had 
but a tremulous hold of them, because they could not 
shake off altogether the beliefs of a lifetime and of 
society around them, and the tremendous influence 
of habit tended to drag them back to the old super- 
Stitious awe. ‘‘ Being used till now to the idol,” they 
felt the old dread stirring in them if they took part in 
such feasts, and could scarcely keep clear of the old 
worship. That was a reason for all Christians not 
eating, just as verses 4-6 is a reason for it. 

Then verse 8 inclines the balance the other way, 
and by stating that such external acts as eating or 
not eating have no bearing on acceptance with God 
implies that therefore whichever course is adopted 
matters little to the Christian life. Verse 8 is, then, 
a plea for liberty of individual action, be that action 
partaking or abstaining. But verse 9 puts the whole 
matter on a new level. Yes, says Paul, you have 
that liberty, and, as far as your own character is con- 
cerned, you are neither damaged nor bettered by 
whichever line you take. But you are not at liberty 
to shape your actions by regard only to their effects 
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on yourself. You have no right to do things that it 
may be quite right for you to do, as far as you are 
concerned, if your doing them induces a brother 
to follow your example, who cannot follow it with 
impunity. You may have a head steady enough 
to walk along the narrowest Alpine shelf, with preci- 
pices going down into abysses on either side, and it 
may be perfectly right for you to disport yourself 
there; but suppose some weaker-headed companion 
is seized with the ambition to imitate you, and, get- 
ting giddy halfway across, falls, and is dashed to 
pieces on the rocks far below, are you not contribu- 
tory to his death? And would not brotherly consid- 
eration have dictated your foregoing your moun- 
taineering exploits if you knew that they were likely 
to provoke imitators with less steady nerves than 
yours ? oe , 

That is Paul’s principle of decision in such ques- 
tions, and it is far reaching in its application, and 
affects many burning questions. For instance, it is 
the ground on which total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants is best urged on Christians. No doubt, many 
such can be moderate drinkers without feeling 
tempted to excess. But their being so helps to 
create an atmosphere full of temptation, and the 
can scarcely be held guiltless of a brother's blood if 
some poor man with an enfeebled will, and the drink 
crave scarcely out of him, ‘‘ being used till now to 
the idol,”’ is tempted, by the sight of deacons, minis- 
ters, or reputable Christians drinking, to follow their 
example, and is ruined. Other applications suggest 
themselves, such as theater-going, sabbath observ- 
ance, and the like. Inall of these regions of disputed 

ractice the decision is to be arrived at by consider- 
ing, not only what I may have a right to do as far 
as my own Christian life is concerned, but what it is 
right for me to do, keeping in mind the influence of 
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my example, and the obligations of Christian brother- 
hood 


Notice how Paul rings the changes on brethren 
and brother in verses 12, 13, repeating these words four 
times over, as if he would bore the thought into the 
Corinthians’ heads. If you understand what broth- 
erhood means, that will loose the knot of this entangled 
question and of many more. Notice, too, how sol- 
emnly he intensifies the responsibly of the ‘‘ strong” 
for the fate of the weak,—he is weak, he perishes, he 
is a brother, Christ died forhim. And all that havoc 
is caused because you were ‘‘ broad,” and wanted to 
show your superiority to narrow puritanical pre- 
judices! Notice, too, how solemnly Paul brings 
Christ into the field at last, and repeats to the Corin- 
thians the lesson that himself had learned on the 
road to Damascus, when he heard the voice saying: 
‘‘Why persecutest thou me?” To sin against a 
weak conscience is to sin against Christ. Notice, 
too, how his heart burns as he thinks of the cruelty of 
such action, and of the weak brethren whose weak- 
ness should appeal to the forbearance of the strong, 
and how he does not draw a conclusion for others, 
but with a flash of self-forgetting enthusiasm, regis- 
ters the vow for himself that he will eat no meat for 
evermore, that he cause not his brother to stumble. 
That is the only course consonant with Christian 
brotherhood, or worthy of those who deem themselves 
strong in faith, broad in views, emancipated, and 
advanced. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


% 
One large shoe firm advertises, in its shoe- 
boxes, that it will guarantee its shoes under all 


ordinary circumstances, but not if they are exposed 
to veer. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


When and Where to Begin 

Follow after the things which make for peace 
(Golden Text). During one of the great battles of the 
Civil War, a recruit who had lost his company in the 
tumult of strife approached General Sheridan, and 
timidly asked where he could ‘‘step in.” ‘Step 
in?” thundered Sheridan, in a voice that frightened 
the already terrified recruit almost as much as the 
roar of the cannon; ‘‘step in anywhere; there’s fight- 
ing all along the line.” The gentleman who tells 
this story saw an accident not long since which re- 
minded him of it. A heavy piece of machinery was 
being moved into a building by means of block and 
tackle. One of the ropes broke, and the casting be- 
gan to slide backward. The two men who had charge 
of the work sprang to hold it from slipping, but it was 
too heavy for them. ‘Give us a lift!” one of them 
shouted to a bystander. ‘‘ Where shall I take hold?” 
asked the man. ‘‘Grab hold anywhere !” yelled the 
mover. But another had already taken his place 
while he was asking questions. We make the great 
mistake, sometimes, of imagining that to follow after 
peace we must be sort of nerveless, tasteless indi- 
viduals. Instead, peace is had at the cost of earnest, 
instant, loving struggle. We should follow after it, 
like a hound on the chase, all the time. 


The Knowledge Which Comes Slowly 


There is not in all men that knowledge (vy. 7). A 
newspaper woman who interviewed es, Weary Ward 
Beecher on a very impersonal matter not long before 
she died, was surprised to have Mrs. Beecher take 
the occasion to indulge in reminiscences of her life 
with Mr. Beecher. She had gone slowly about her 
sunny age showing one memento after another, 
and, when she came to the pictures of their twin 
boys, she pointed to them, and said: ‘*‘ That was the 
greatest grief that ever came to Mr. Beecher,—losing 
those boys. It was more than ten years after they 
died before they were mentioned between us. He 
came in one day soon after, and found me in tears, 
and when I began to speak of my babies, he cried 
out at me, and begged me not to. ‘Don’t,’ he said: 
‘I can’t bear it.’ And he took their pictures, and 
hid them away, even from me. Years afterwards he 
came to me with the pictures, and kissed me, and 
after that he spoke of ‘ his boys’ as though they were 
but in another room.” Even this great genius in 
ipiritual things had to come slowly through the 
uchool of experience to the highest knowledge. What 
a lesson in charity it ought to teach us ! 

Don’t Claim the “ Right of Way”! 

Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling-block to the weak (vy. 9). A train 
on the Indianapolis and Vincennes Railroad was 
tearing along toward Indianapolis one evening at fifty 
miles an hour. The train was loaded with passen- 
gers, and was behind time. Far ahead on the track 
the engineer saw a dog that was jumping about 
and acting in a peculiar manner. The dog's actions 


looked suspicious, and, as a measure of caution, the 
engineer shut off the steam, so as to have his train 
under control. When his train reached a nearer 
point, the dog stood and barked at it, and then with 
a yelp started for the woods. Then it was that the 
engineer saw there was something red between the 
rails, and threw on the emergem y brakes and opened 
the sand-box. The train came to a standstill within 
ten feet of a pretty flaxen-haired baby in a red frock. 
The child was about two years old, and had been 
playing with the dog. The train crew ran forward, 
and the baggage man picked up the child, which 
laughed and crowed, and patted his face in glee. 
About eight hundred yards distant was a farm house, 
and toward it the baggage man started with the baby 
to meet a man running toward him like an insane 
person. It was the child's father, who had missed 
the baby just as the train stopped, and supposed 
that the little one had been killed. The passengers 
were considerably jolted by the sudden stopping of the 
train, but noone was hurt, and, when they learned the 
cause of it, they gathered around the engineer with 
tearful eyes to thank him for his caution. And yet 
the train had the right of way, and the engineer had 
a legal right to go on, without paying attention to 
the dog. The moral is not hard to draw, for the track 
of our every-day lives presents many an emergency 
of the same sort. 


Hurting Christ Through Others 

And thus, sinning against the brethren and 
wounding their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ (v. 12). One of the most splendid 
pictures ever painted by human words is the picture 
of the judgment described by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the most painful scene there set forth is when 
our Lord tells of the great and final defeat of those 
on the left hand of the Judge who sits on the throne 
of judgment. He quotes the words of the Judge in 
explanation of their doom: ‘‘ For I was hungry, and 
ye did not give me toeat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee hungry, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me.” 
There can be no deeper lesson, and none more im- 
portant for us to get thoroughly into our hearts and 
minds, than this, that to wound a man, or a woman, 
or a child, is to wound Jesus Christ. 


A Consistent Christian the 
Strongest Evidence of Christianity 

Lf meat causeth my brother to stumble, 1] will eat 
no flesh forevermore, that 1 cause not my brother to 
stumble (v.13). In the old, cruel times, the soldiers 
refusing to burn incenge to Jove were stripped naked, 
and sent far out on the ice of the frozen Danube, 
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while fires were built on the banks of the ice-bound 
river to win them away from their loyalty to God. 
They sang a stirring song; the notes grew weaker 
as one by one grew stiff in death. Out of the martyr 
band only one deserted and sought the warmth of 
the flames by the shore. And now there is silence— 
alldead. Then a wonderful thing ——— The 
bronzed centurion, seamed by the scars of many wars, 
unclasped the proud girdle of his rank, laid aside the 
metal casque, flung from him the heathen image 
bestowed as a reward of courage in campaigns in 
Dacian woods or in Siberian sands, tossed away his 
martial garments, and, naked, took up the mute song 
of the dead Christians, marched to the heap of heroes, 
and chanted the anthem till he too fell frozen. They 
had won his stalwart heart. Let us never forget that 
the Christian himself is the best evidence of Chris- 
tianity. 
New York City. 


Out of six convictions for murder in Buffalo last 
ear, five could be traced to the saloon, and three of 
these took place in saloons. 
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atal Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie _— 





$s HERE BE THAT ARE CALLED GODS, WHETHER IN 

HEAVEN OR ON EARTH; AS THERE ARE Gops 

Many, AND Lorps Many.’*—After the arrival 
of the Akkadians in Assyria and Babylonia the num- 
ber of the principal gods was said to have been fifty 
or sixty, while with the addition of the minor lords 
the total exceeded sixty thousand. In Athens the 
number of gods equaled, some say exceeded, the 
number of men there, and even in some of the theo- 
retically Christian homes the number of ‘‘ worshiped 
things " was also large. If it be true that the Cap- 
tivity cured the Hebrews of the evil of polytheism, 
then the cure was either temporary or superficial, and 
the sword of Muhammad in the sixth century, or later, 
only smothered idolatry, and that for a time me 6. for 
the worship of Mar Elijah to-day at his various shrines 
all over the East is not much better than the worship 
of Baal which the Tishbite sought todestroy. Modern 
worship on hills and under green trees is, I am glad 
to say, free from the grosser abominations of ancient 
times, but is associated with headaches, rowdyism, 
and finally the jail. 

‘*HOWBEIT THERE 1S NOT IN ALL MEN THAT 
KNOWLEDGE.”"— During the pre-Christian religious 
persecution of the Jews by the Greeks, the idolater 
said to Rabbi Eleazar : ‘‘ Thou art my friend, and I 
desire to do thee no hurt. Take, I pray thee, thy 
meat, prepare it in thine own house in thine own 
way, and I will cause it to be placed before thee at 
my table ; and thou shalt eat thereof among the wor- 
shipers of my gods, and thus thou shalt still be true 
to thy religion, and at the same time obey the man- 
date of the king.”” ‘‘ Impossible,” replied the rabbi, 
‘*for then the young men of my nation who have not 
the knowledge which I have will be misled by my 
example, and become idolaters really as well as ap- 
parently.” Whereupon the heathen foamed with 
rage, and the venerable Hebrew was dragged to tor- 
ture and execution for his self-control and holy use of 
his liberty. 

‘*For 1F A MAN SEE THEE, ... WILL NOT HIS 
CONSCIENCE... BE EMBOLDENED TO Eat Tuincs Sac- 
RKIFICED TO Ipors ?"—In spite of his proclaimed con- 
servatism, the Oriental is prone to imitate his learned 
or wealthy superiors, especially in those things which 
make not for edification. Native arak and wine are 
now at a discount in the East, and the more expensive 
foreign cognac and beer are the fashion. ‘‘ The great 
shaykh,”’ wrote a modern Western Christian celebrity, 
‘*showed much shrewdness in his quiet imitation of 
everything he saw us do, ... as we sat at dinner that 


evening... while he complacently quaffed his cham- 
pagne.” 
ScuweEir, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


x 


‘* For thirty years I have been a temperance man, 
and lam too old to change.” —Abraham Lincoln. 


oe 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


O IDOL ts anything in the world (v. 4). Noth- 
ing is more startling to us than the shock of 
surprise at breaking one of our idols, and find- 

ing that ‘‘ there is nothing in it"! Little Bill had a 
dollar watch for Christmas, and by some accident or 
other the works had been left out. When he shook 
it, and it wouldn't go, and then opened it and found 
it hollow as his drum, his eyes stuck out of his head. 
And this is happening daily to myriads of people. 
All their lives they have thought that in certain 
things or people or ideas there was some great virtuc, 
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and suddenly they find ‘‘there is nothing init.”” A 
boy thinks that smoking acigaris manhood ‘ There's 
nothing in it,” as he will find out when his employer 
catches him and ‘fires him” for it. Girls think 
there is pleasure in going out to parties every night 
and dancing until morning, but ‘* there’s nothing in 
it." Over how many of the customs of hunian life 
might that inscription be written, ‘‘ Theve’s nothing 
in it, notk.ag in it, nothing in it.” 

Howbeit there is not in all men that knowledge 
(v. 7). ladeed (the more’s the pity!), there is not in 
very many men anywhere in the world ‘‘ that knowl- 
edge” that made Paul the hero and saint that he 
was. It was from ‘‘that knowledge” that his pure 
conscience received its illumination, and it was from 
the absence of ‘‘that knowledge” that the con- 
sciences of those other people became ‘ defiled.” Re- 
member this, good friends (when teaching those 
little children), a good conscience grows out of 
knowledge. Knowledge does not always make a good 
conscience, It sometimes makes a very bad one. 
The smartest men are often the most devilish. But 
you need not look for your pupils to have clear moral 
perceptions without having clear intellectual percep- 
tions. Clear ideas of truth or beauty or goodness 
spring out of an adequate comprehension of their 
nature. If you want a child to be a scientist, teach 
him truth; if an artist, teach him beauty; if a saint, 
teach him goodness, Give them knowledge, knowl- 
edge, knowledge! 

Fake heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock to the weak (vy. 9). 1 have 
a deep-seated abhorrence of stumbling-blocks. Per- 
haps it is because of a place called ‘‘ The Devil's 
Pitch Hole ” in a forest path from my old home to a 
swimming-hole in the Owasco River. It was a low, 
a hole among the bushes, at the edge of which 
the ‘* old boys ” used to tie the weeds across the path, 
and then, leading the ‘‘new boys” on a run, jump 
over it themselves, and let their followers trip their 
toes and tumble headlong into the bog. Oh, yes! I 
wentin. I was a little fellow, and silly and ‘‘ weak.” 
That is the trouble with stumbling-blocks, —they 
always catch the ‘‘ weak.” Isn't life hard enough for 
them without your setting traps? Never put an 
obstacle (not even the slightest) across the path by 
which anybody is trying to make his pilgrim journey. 
Go ahead and clear them out of his way. Above all, 
don't be a stumbling-block yourself. Be a horse- 
block, a chopping-block, a block-head,—any other 
kind of a block. ut a stumbling-block! 

For through thy knowledge, he that is weak ag 
tsheth (v.11). You don't realize how terrible is 
the mission of the stumbling-block. It does not 
alone mean broken bones and broken hopes and 
broken hearts, but poor? ‘*perish.” They are de- 
stroyed, soul and body. A poor fellow has just been 
to see me (a complete wreck now) who married a 
woman of a different religious faith, and when he 
tried to have family prayers, she threw books at him, 
and put the cat on his back. You laugh? You 
wouldn't have laughed if you had seen the man. It 
was the woman's fault. She put a stumbling-block 
in front of him, and she ruined him. I know saloon- 
keepers who are as guilty of murder as if they had 
put a knife in a man’s hand, and lifted his arm and 
struck with it. They set a trap; they put the stum- 
bling-biock in his way. 

If meat causeth my brother to stumble, I will eat 
no flesh for evermore (v. °3). Heroic resolve! But 
its execution was not hali as hard for Paul as you 
think, and ‘or this reason: He did not permit his 
mind to dwe | weakly and -niserably on the pleasure 
he was miss ng in this self-denial. He was all the 
time thinking how much trouble and suffering he was 
saving his weak brother. Suppose a mother kept 
saying to herself, ‘‘Oh, dear! How many parties 
and theaters and dinners I have to give up on ac- 
count of that little baby!" What she really says to 
herself is, ‘‘Oh, my! How strong and well and 
happy that little fellow is because I stay at home! 
God bless him! Howl love him! How sweet it is 
to see him grow!" Self-denial is always sweet to the 
heart that thinks of the help it has rendered. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


~ 


The investigations of the Labor Bureau show that 
more than seventy-five per cent of the employers of 
skilled labor require total abstinence, and about 
fifty per cent of the employers of unskilled labor do 


the same. 
he 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, 1).D. 


AVE on the board at the beginning of the school 
two disks, one red and one white. When you 
come to review, ask what it means when on the 

railroad you see a red light ahead. What does it 
mean when the red light changes to white ? What 
should we say about any engineer who, in the face of 
a red light, went ahead at full speed ? 

Now, to-day our lesson treats of something very 
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dangerous. Whatisit? It is the matter of drink. 
So we will put down under the red disk the word 
Drink. Now have two or three teachers who have 
been prepared beforehand tell of some of the dangers 
that beset the path of the man who drinks even mod- 
erately. Yes, this shows that there are many dan- 
gerous things connected with drink. Now see, the 
Chicago Tribune has for years collected the accounts 
of murder committed each year in the United States. 
In the year rgor, of all murders here committed, no 
less than 820 were caused directly by drink. Now 





(Red) 


O 


DRINK 
820 
MURDERS 


(White) 


O 


ABSTAIN 











put down 820 Murders. Surely there are enough 
reasons why we should be afraid of this demon of 
drink. Now turn to the white disk. What does that 
mean? Safety. Yes, and there is one perfectly safe 
road in this matter of drink. What is that road? It 
is that of abstinence. Put down the word Abstain. 
Here, then, is the lesson for all in this school. (There 
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should be pledge-cards on hand always at the close 
of each temperance lesson, and some one to take 
charge of them, so as to afford the scholars the oppor- 
tunity to sign on the spot.) 
New York City. 
& 


It has been estimated that drink was the direct 
cause of at least forty-two thousand deaths in Lon- 
don in rgor. 

xpd 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 
** Throw out the life-line."’ 
** Yield not to temptation.”’ 
‘* What shall the harvest be ?"* 
‘*Saviour, lead me, lest [ stray."’ 
**I need thee every hour."’ 
** Rescue the perishing.’’ 
** Ring the bells of heaven." 
** The mistakes of my life have been 
many." 
b 4 


In four insane asylums there are two hundred 
and ninety-four cases of insanity from the use of 
intoxicants. 


Psalm 116 : 1-8. 
(167 : 1-5. 233: 1-5.) 
Psalm 135 : 13-21. 
(201 : 1-4. 290 : 8-12.) 
Psalm 40 : 7-11. 
(54:3-6. 85: 
Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
(‘7@:7-12. 242 
Psalm 34 : 11-18. 
(47: 1-6. 70: 


1-4.) 
: 4-6.) 


I-3). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: How to Be a Christian. 


To-day’s Thought (for Review Circle—see the Times 
of January 17): Always Control Self. 


Golden Text Teaches: For the sake of others, Chris- 
tians must let some things alone. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How many of you ever drove a horse? How do 
you tell him to turn a corneror stop? Yes, even a 
small boy can turn or guide or confro/ a big horse by 
the lines. How does the motorman stop the street- 
car or make it go slow? When a farmer goes down 
hill with a heavy load, what does he do to hold back 
or contro/ the wagon? We can see the lines or 
brakes that hold horses, wagons, and cars,—can’t we ? 

I want you to think of somebody who can hold or 
control many things in wonderful ways which we 
cannot see. Who holds the stars in their places? 
What else? Yes, sun, moon, our world, oceans, 
rivers, winds, etc. Can we see how he controls 
them? No, God has wonderful power to keep in 
their places all things he has made. 

God helps people learn to control many things in 
this world. Men have learned to use the power of 
Niagara Falls to run street-cars and electric lights. 

Most of all, God wants everybody to learn to con- 
trol himself. How many of us are strong enough to 
contro’ our muscles? Let us see. Everybody 
stand, heads erect, clap hands with me, fold arms, 
stand like soldiers, sing ‘‘ We are littie soldiers,” 
etc. Be seated, repeat First Commandment. Splen- 
did! We can make hands, feet, eyes, arms, voices, 
do just as we tell them. How many. can make your 
feet run, your hands write ? etc. Je can learn to 
contro/ our muscles while we are very young. (Write 
Control on board.) How many of you boys can 
balance yourselves enough to walk a fence or rail ? 
When you have your new dress tried on, or your 
picture taken, how many can ‘hold still” ? 

Something harder yet: If you fall down or hurt 
yourself, how many are strong enough to keep from 
crying ? What do people call big boys or girls like 
you if you cry over every little thing? Yes, cry- 
babies, if you haven’t learned to control your tears. 
Boys can never play football or soldiers unless they 
are brave. 

How many can hold your patience when you must 
wait? We should be training ail the time to control 
muscles, words, thoughts, actions, everything we do 
or say; then we are learning to control self (show 
lesson title on picture roll. dd self to board). 

Suppose mother tells you it will hurt you to do 
some thin you like,—to drink coffee or tea, or eat 
much candy. Are you strong enough, can you con- 
trol yourself, to let them alone ? 

Something harder yet: Suppose anybody asks you 
to let something alone because it would hurt some 
one else, are you strong enough to do that? When 
we were children, our little brother, only two years 
old, was not well. Mother said, ‘‘ Children, can you 
do without apples to-day? Little brother isn’t well, 
and if he sees you eating apples he will want one.” 
—— do you think we said? It wasn’t hard for his 
sake. 


REVIEW. 


Now, when our friend Paul left Corinth (show a 
ribbon on map), after helping so many people to be- 
gin right to be Christians, he traveled to other places 
telling good news. 


LESSON. 


One day a letter came from the Christians of Cor- 
inth, asking him some questions. Corinth was a 
heathen city like Athens, with many idols in it. 
Heathen people used to bring offerings to the idols, 
just as they do now in heathen lands. In Corinth 
many brought meat. Of course, idols of wood, stone, 
or silver, couldn’t eat meat, so the priests used to 
sell it. Some Christians thought it wasn’t right to 
eat meat that had been offered toidols. They dis- 
puted about it, then wrote to ask Paul what to do. 

Paul wrote them a kind letter. I will read part 
of it (from Bible verses 4-6). Paul told them Chris- 
tians should be careful not to do anything to make 
anybody else go wrong or stumble; that if anybody 
thought it was wrong to eat meat offered to idols, he 
would rather not eat any meat forever. He was 
sorry to have Christians disputing and quarreling, so 
he wrote the words of our text, ‘‘ Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace.” He 
wanted them to ‘‘help the weak ones,” and to 
‘** hold fast that which is good.”’ 

In this country we have no idols, such as they had 
in Corinth, but we do have two things that harm 
ever so many children and grown people. When 
they once form the habit of using them, they cannot 
control themselves nor let them alone. One is to- 
bacco or cigarettes, the other is any kind of liquor or 
strong drink. These harm so many ple that 
little children often suffer because their fathers 
spend for drink the money which ought to buy food 
and clothes. It is easy to let them alone when we 
are children, if we have never yet learned to use 
them. How many are strong enough to say, ‘‘I will 
not even touch them, because there’s danger to my- 
self and others if I begin to use them.” 

If anybody asks us just to try or taste these things, 
let us say our temperance verse: 


** God gave me this good body 
To grow both strong and tall ; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 
And so does A/cohol. 
Into my mouth they'll never go, 
And here’s my name to preve that’s so.”’ 
(Secure names for pledge.) 


If it ever seems hard to keep this promise, sing: 


** Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen, and keep you; 
He is willing to aid you, 

He will carry you through.’’ 


Write a letter to me this week, and tell me how 
strong you are. 





ALWAYS 
CONTROL SELF 
BE STRONG 











Peoria, ILL. 











LESSON FGR FEB. 15 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE subject of this lesson-is the question of the 
Z expediency of eating food which had been offered 
in sacrifice to heathen deities. It is an answer 
to questions sent to Paul by the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
7:1). Chapter 8 is quite incomplete. You should 
include also chapters 9 and 10. ou will then have 
before you a fine example of the apostle’s teaching, 
which you can make very interesting to your pupils. 
Chapter 8 states the principle which ought to govern 
the Christian in society, and applies it to the specific 
matter of food offered to idols. Chapter 9 gives 
further illustration of Paul’s own rights and his use 
of his liberty. Chapter ro illustrates the subject from 
Hebrew history and Christian practice, and then 
sums up the argument in its application to the Corin- 
thian church, These three chapters set forth : 

1. The Principle of Christian Living (8: 1-3). Is 
knowledge of what is right and wrong a sufficient 
guide? It would be if each one lived alone, or if all 
who lived together were agreed as to their knowledge. 
But knowledge is valuable for the Christian only as 
love’s instrument to help others to live like Christ 
(Gal. 5 : 13, 14). 

2. The Principle Illustrated in Corinthian Life (vs. 
4-13). Show how the worship of idols was inwoven 
with all family life. At the table libations were 
poured out to them, and food which had been offered 
to them was eaten, in recognition of their presence 
and companionship. Could Christians witnessing to 
their faith in one supreme God and Jesus Christ his 
Son acknowledge these deities by eating food which 
had been offered to them? Some said they could. 
They had come to know that heathen gods had no 
real existence (v. 5). ‘They proclaimed their belief in 
one God, the Father, etc. (v. 6). Therefore they said, 
their position being clearly understood, they could 
eat food offered to idols without offending their con- 
sciences. This was true. 

‘‘But,” wrote Paul, ‘‘some brethren do not feel 
sure, as you do, that these gods are only imaginary. 
To eat what has been offered in sacrifice to them 
still seems to these brethren to be worshiping them. 
To them this is wrong, though you have outgrown 
their superstition [v. 7]. You are not made a better 
man by eating this food, and you are hot made worse 
by letting it alone [v. 8]. Therefore, if you are likely 
to injure a brother by eating, is it not better for you, 
as wellas for him, for you to let it alone? You have 
more knowledge than your brother; but if you lack 
love to him you lack love to Christ, who died for him 
and for you. Thus you sin against Christ [vs. ——_ 
That,” wrote Paul, ‘‘is the way I apply this principle 
to my own life” (v. 13). 

3. The Principle Illustrated in Paul’s Life (chap. 9). 
“T have full liberty,” he wrote, ‘‘to eat food offered 
to idols, and to do many other things [vs. ou But 
I deny myself all these things, because I believe 
that so I can win more disciples to Christ [vs. ~~ 
I will not gratify my appetite in any way that will 
hinder me or any brother of mine from growing into 
the likeness of Christ” (vs. 24-27). 

4. The Principle Applied to the Corinthian Church 
(chap. 10). The Israelites all partook of the same 
spiritual food and drink, which were abundant to 
satisfy them ; but they were not satisfied, and in 
seeking satisfaction through self-indulgence they 
were destroyed (vs. 1-5) Let us not yield to like 
temptations (vs. 6-13). 

“You take together in worship,” wrote Paul, ‘ the 
bread and wine at the Lord’s table. You must 
therefore be careful not to appear to take food con- 
nected with idol worship [vs. 14-22]. But now,” he 

wrote, ‘applying the principle to your own case, law- 
ful things are expedient only when you help your 
neighbor [vs. 23, 24]. It is lawful for you to eat food 
offered to idols. herefore eat food without raising 
any question as to what has been previously done 
with it [vs. 25-27]. But if you are told that food has 
been offered to idols, let it alone for the sake of the 
brother who told you, who might be harmed by your 
eating [v. 28]. Law permits you to eat [v. 29], but, 
when love forbids, every disciple is ruled by love.” 

5. The Principle Applied to Our Own Lives. The 
question about meat offered to idols is of no interest 
to us, but questions concerning wine-drinking, thea- 
ter-going, card-playing, dancing, and other social 

labits, are as vital to many Christians now as the 
question about food offered to idols was at Corinth. 
We may have full knowledge whether or not these 
things are wrong, but we do not know as we ought 
to know till we are ruled by love to our brethren. Our 

Ww, then, is verse 31. As Paul did (vs. 32, 33), so 
will we do, Imitating him, we imitate Christ (11 : 1). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Rule to Live By. Why is not knowledge a 
Sufficient guide ? (8: 1,1.¢.; 13: 2.) Why ought we 
not to do all things that are lawful? (10 : 23, l.c.) 
What is the supreme law? (Gal. 5 : 14.) 
2 The Object of Christian Living. What does the 
Christian live for? (10: 33.) How, then, should he 
How ought he 
» regard his neighbors, and why? (Rom. 15 : 2, 3.) 


regard his own appetites ? (g : 27.) 


. 
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By what way of living can we gain our object ? (1 Cor. 
10 : 31.) 
Boston. 
x 


“I have found that if the murders and man- 
slaughters, burglaries and robberies, the riots and 
tumults, and other enormities, that have happened 
in that time es twenty years of his judicature), 
were divided into five parts, four of them have 
been the issues and products of excessive drinking.” 
—Sir Matthew Hale, Chief-Justice of England. 


om 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Little Problems by Great Principles 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Corinthians 1: 1 
0 £2 2 £) 
(For each member ef the Bible class.] 


The Corinth to which Paul preached had the doubt- 
ful honor of being one of the wickedest cities of that 
corrupt age. Like Alexandria to-day, it swarmed 
with the dregs of all the peoples of the Mediterranean. 
Paul's vigorous and simple preaching to this medley 
of people had its usual result in bringing many to an 
acceptance of the message of the gospel, The church 
which he established at Corinth has as wide a variety 
in its membership, perhaps, as the combination of a 
Jerry McAuley mission and a prominent church would 
make to-day. The church naturally had many prac- 
tical problems to solve. Its members were unin- 
structed, without a Christian heritage or environment 
or experience. It was often a question in their minds 
as to what was proper. Some of them were inclined 
to misapply the glorious Pauline truth of Christian 
freedom, which he had probably already affirmed in 
written form to his Galatian disciples, and had, no 
doubt, often declared in words to those in Corinth. 
There were many dangers in the principle in an un- 
trained community, which was liable to convert lib- 
erty into license. 

Paul had left Corinth after his long evangelistic 
sojourn, had made a hasty trip to Jerusalem (Acts 
18 : 18-22), and returned as far as Antioch. Thence, 
after a time, he went again to Galatia, and thence to 
Ephesus, where he remained about two years (1 Cor. 
18 : 23 to 20: 1). While at Ephesus he entered upon 
a correspondence with the church at Corinth, ahich 
led to the writing of this masterly First Corinthians. 
Chapter 5 : 9 implies that Paul had written a strong 
letter, dealing with moral issues, tothe church. Very 
likely it was the church’s reply to that letter, some- 
what unsatisfying in its tone as regards this issue, and 
raising quite a number of other difficulties no less 
important, which led Paul to write First Corinthians, 
—a letter particularly devoted to the discussion of the 
problems, prejudices,and doctrinal disputes of his day, 
as manifested by that church. The permanent value 
of the letter lies not so much in the particular prob- 
lems solved,—for some of them soon ceased to have 
importance for Christians,—as in the way in which 
he solved them. 

It is significant of Paul’s mood, that, instead of 
expressing, as was his custom, his appreciation of 
what those to whom he was writing had achieved 
(Phil. 1 : 3-11; Col. 1: 3-8; 1 Thess. 1: 2-8), he al- 
ludes to the glorious possibilities of the Corinthian 
church (1 Cor. 1: 1-9). He then discusses the fac- 
tionalism of which he has just heard (1 : 11), declaring 
that he had sought, when at Corinth, to give himself 
to a simple declaration of the gospel message as the 
spokesman for Christ, and saying, ‘‘ We are all God's 
fellow-workers for your good. Respect every man 
for his usefulness, and stop there” (1: 10 to 4: 13). 
Continuing, he reminds them of the close and tender 
bond between him and them, and of his own right to 
reprove severely (4 : 14-21), and takes up, in turn, 
delicate matters requiring a sharp reproof, such as 
their fellowship with those who persisted in open im- 
morality (5 : 1-13), and their fondness for law courts 
(6 : 1-11), or broad-minded advice, such as on marriage 
(7 : 1-40), and the eating of that which had been 
consecrated (8:1 to11: 1). His settlement of the 
marriage question is on broad grounds of Christian 
usefulness; of eating food, on the basis of making 
one’s life most helpful. Paul believed in using a 
great principle t» settle a difficulty, however small; 
hence the permanent usefulness of this letter. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent stamp 
by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For the intelligent reading of this Epistle no help 
is better than Stevens’s ‘‘ Messages of Paul,” which 
gives its meaning in a well-arranged paraphrase. 
Farrar's ‘‘ Messages of the Books” is still excellent. 
Inthe Hastings ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible” the articles 
by Ramsay on Corinth, and by Robertson on First 
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wisely consult the 
eyer, Godet, Evans, and Lias. 


III. Questions FoR Stupy anpD Discussion, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.]} 

1. The Church at Corinth. (1.) What may we 
fairly conjecture regarding the mixed character of 
its membership? (2.) Why was the church beset by 
such grave moral problems ? 

2. How Paul Came to Write First Corinthians. 
(3.) Was it at his own initiative, or at that of the 
church ? 

3. The Themes of Chapters 1 to 11. (4.) What 
does Paul discuss as having come to him by hearsay ? 
(5.) What does he discuss in response to their request ? 

4. Paul's Way of Meeting these Problems. (6.) 
How did he give them a solution at once temporarily 
and permanently satisfactory ? 

5. First Corinthians as a Temperance Letter. (7.) 
What principle did he give which affects all cases 
of personal indulgence? (8.) How did he explain 
(v. 9) his own actions ? (9.) Is the Christian, accord- 
ing to Paul, always bound to abstain from indulgence 
in habits which are questioned ? 

6. Paul's Example. (10.) What was the best in- 
stance shown in Paul's own life of Christian self- 
control ? 


Corinthians, are _. One ma 
commentaries by 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


For every problem of life some all-inclusive prin- 
ciple,—this was Paul’s idea. 

If we always keep our divine Master and our human 
brother in mind, we are likely to think straight and 
strong. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 


‘* The terrible liquor evil, that does more to ruin 
the homes, blight minds, and cause crime, than 
any other agency.”’"—Grand Master Morissey of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from the last 
one you used. Each $1.00 a hundred. 
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Books on Teaching and Education 


HE modern school geography perhaps touches 
more human interests than any other study. 
A Bible Geography (Lebanon, Pa.: General 
Council Publication House. $1.25), however, for In- 
termediate Sunday-schools, built on this idea, is a 
novelty of importance. The Rev. Theodore E, 
Schmauk has prepared such a volume as a third- 
grade text-book in the Lutheran graded system. 
The subtitle well describes it as a ‘description in 
fifty-two chapters of the land, scenery, geography, 
history, times, customs, and yovernment, lying in 
the background of the Bible narrative.” It differs 
from other Bible geographies in excluding all that is 
extra-biblical, such as modern aspects of the country, 
Muhammadan structures, or even geological forma- 
tions. Mr. Schmauk's work is on a different plane, 
and serves a different purpose, from the work of 
George Adam Smith, McCoun, Stewart, and others. 
Its aim is to illumine the more vital historical knowl- 
edge of Bible fact, rather than to display the geogra- 
phy of Palestine simply as such. The plan of the 
book is admirably carried out. The first half is 
on the New Testament times, and the last half on 
the Old Testament. In each case the narrative 
is given in skeleton, very concise, and useful in 
itself apart from the geography. Mr. Schmauk is 
conservative, giving place to the Ussher chronology 
before the Flood, for convenience’ sake, although he 
says ‘‘ the Bible itself has never fixed the date of the 
beginning of the world,” and that ‘all who claim to 
know or possess such dates from the page of revela- 
tion are deluded.” It would have been better to give 
simply the order of pre-Abramic history without 
date. He notes the discovery of Chaldean records 
dating from 4oo0o B.C. A brief appendix contains 
‘‘A Shorter Course in Bible Geography,’ with prac- 
tical lessons for the teacher's use. This is well con- 
ceived and worked out, the practical lessons being 
more virile, and less given to the regulation pett 
sentimentalizing so common in the Tentny-cched. 
Altogether the book is original and distinctly con- 
structive. The Lutheran text-books are setting to 
the Sunday-school world an example of serious de- 
parture, systematic, vigorous, original, progressive. 
The geography is abundantly illustrated. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Che Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, January 31, 1 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

* < . . 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 
~e separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 


4 
yg ree Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 
~ 

Tie paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


of the 
nion at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











You often want to look over the Sunday- 
school lesson just at the very time when you 
haven't a Bible or a lesson-paper at hand. 
Better have our pocket Edition of the Inter- 
national Lessons with you. 25 cents, cloth; 
so cents, leather. Fifty-two blank pages for 
hotes. 











as 


Reduced Rates to New Orleans, 
La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., Account 
Mardi Gras, Via 
Southern Railway 








sold to the 
above points, at greatly reduced rates, on 
February 16th to 22d inclusive, from Trunk 


Round-trip tickets will be 


Line territory, good to return until February 
28th, account Mardi Gras. By depositing 
ticket with special agent at above points, and 
payment of a fee of fifty cents, extension of 
limit may be obtained until March 14th, 1903. 
Round-trip rate from Philadelphia to New 
Orleans will be $33.50; to Mobile, Ala., 
$31.50; to Pensacola, Fla., 31.50. 
sponding low rates from other points. 
The Southern Railway operates 
through trains daily with Pullman drawing- 


room sleeping-cars to New Orleans and other | 


points without change. 

Chas. L. District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 


“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion boo 

/. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspaper. Press, 
arger size, $18. Money saver. 
profits printing for others 


Hopkins, 


g 
Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, type, paper, etc., to fac- 

tory. THE PRESS CO. MERIDER Conn. 

dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerm- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement im The Sunday School Times. 


Corre- | 


three | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


NK ZZ 
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Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre, 
stoves look like new. Nothing soeasy. Large package, 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


Makes old 











CORN 


A NEW FOOD 


the distinctly American food, strengthened 
the Indians, the Puritans, and the Southern 
Planters in the form of Hasty Pudding and Cornbread; but now 
the most perfect food ever put on the market is here—made 
of the best White Southern Corn, with all the fiber, etc., taken 
out, cooked, and made into large, crisp, clean malted flakes. 


Delicious, Vitalizing, Nutritious, Nerve Build- 


ing; Perfect f for athletes; Children 
thrive on it; Invalids find it tempting. 


| Worcester. 
| the co-ordinating of the day-school with 


| American readers strangely. 





Jaded appetites—tired of*the old foods—glad to find the 
new foods that have lately become so popular, will find in Korn- 
Krisp a new, delicious, and in every way superior, breakfast food. 


Large flakes; Clean and uniform; Crisp 
popcorn taste; Pleases every one. 


Far more nourishing than Wheat. 
Wheat. 35 per cent more brain and nerve food than Oatmeal. 


Much less starch than 
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TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! 4 
For Sunday Schools, 


EDITIONS: 

Reacuiar, 
Erwortn Leaaue, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
BarrisrT Y. P. Union. 








One of the Best 


Song Books 


Grateful Praise 


By Kirkpatrick and Gilmour 


for use in Sunday-schools, Church, and 
Young People's Services. Send for sam- 
ple copy for inspection. We pay postage. 


Hall-Mack Co., Publishers 


1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 























SeRAY, A Bilious Habit 

\ 4a is readily overcome 

a ew Amae by use of Tarrant’s 
Seitzer Aperient. 
At druggists, soc. & $1.00, 


aa or by mail from 
Puypeset for New 
hysicians in 184, THE TARRART CO.. REW Vora 





TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 
Ahk dh Mermn tthe 


Fac-Simile every 
Signatare of ee 





Reproductions of 


Masterpieces 


of Ar 


We have just issued at a very great ex- 1 
pense a series*of*art “ Colorgraphs,” which 
reproduce, in all their richness and beauty 
of coloring, some of the finest works of the 
most famous master-painters of the world. 
Embodying, as these reproductions do, all of 
the qualities which have made these paint- 
ings famous, they are the nearest approach 
to the possible limits of reproductive art 
which have ever been oiuel. Among the 
subjects are: - 

MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA 
ST. CECILIA 
MADONNA OF THE CHAIR........... 


MARY'S VISIT TO ELIZABETE.. 3 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
DONNA AND CHILD 


y Alber tinelli 
By Botticelli 
By Murillo 


These reproductions are 7 x 10 inches in 
size and each is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


W. A. WILDE Co. 
— BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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Why Not Use the 


REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American 
Edition is admitted to be “the 
08 — translation of the 
° tures ever published in 
the English tongue.”’ as 
The Sunday School Times says: 





| book is one to appeal to the 





“ It is the standard translation for 





| 


the English speaking world.”’ 
Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 
title page. Prices Sm 00 
all - 


upwards. For sale 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 
NELSON & SONS, Pubs... 37-41 E. 18th St.. New York | 





The 20th Century Limited 


Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


A new and thoroughly independent 
treatment of the subject of religious 
education now appears in a volume en- 
titled Pastors and Teachers (New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.60, net), 
which is made up of six lectures by the 
Bishop of Coventry, the Right Rev. 
Edmund Arbuthnott Knox, D.D. The 
book is introduced by the Bishop of 
It is concerned largely with 


the Sunday-school, and enters upon a 
thorough discussion of the history, util- 
ity, and process, of catechism and Cate- 
chisms. It also discusses the contirma- 
tion class, the continuation school, and 
the catechetical school. The matters of 
the training of teachers, the relation 


| between the church and the home, and 


the grading of Sunday-schools, are in- 
terestingly regarded. The author holds 
that infant baptism is the foundation of 
good teaching. This will strike many 
It must 
be remembered that the k is exceed- 
ingly English, but it must not therefore 
be dismissed as not useful to American 
readers. It is addressed specifically to 
Churchmen, but it is by no means —— 
plicable to all who are interested in reli- 
gious education. The author has the 
advantage of being both a bishop and a 
chairman of the school board, and he 
— expertly and often courageously. 
His account of the method of St. Sul- 


| pice is interesting, even if not adapt- 


able. The accounts of the various cate- 
chisms, ancient and modern, in succinct 
form, are valuable. The Bishop insists 
on a knowledge of the child, and pleads 
for the employment of competentl 
trained teachers in the Sunday-school. 
He is Froebelian,—as far as he goes in 
quoting the great educationist. The 
eneral stu- 
dent of education, rather than to the 
teacher who has no interest beyond the 
ifnmediate practice. 

Among the thoughtful writers on edu- 
cation in its larger and profounder 
aspects is Dr. C. Hanford Henderson. 
His recent book, Education and the 
Larger Life (Boston: Houghton, Mif-“ 
flin, & Co. $1.30), is an inquiry as to 
how education can so applied in 
America as to best further the progress 
of civilization. It deals more with causes 
than with effects. Mr. Henderson is 
known for his enthusiasm for manual 
training and laboratory methods. He 


| is likewise a strong supporter of the kin- 
| dergarten. 


The essays which make up 
this volume cover a wide range of sub- 


| jects, and are very ——- reading. 


Mr. Henderson is an idealist, and it is 
sometimes a little difficult to exactly find 
him. He says some things which de- 
vout church-goers and sabbatarians 
would disapprove, while he says other 
things which would commend them- 
selves to the straitest. In any case, he 
is sincere, intensely in earnest, and 
possessed of keen insights and high 


ideals. 
ide 


The Book of God's Kingdom. 
Bible House. 

This is an inspiring document of 
somewhat over fifty leaves, with a num- 
ber of full-page reproductions of photo- 
graphs, showing how the Bible has been 
translated, distributed, and welcomed 
over the broad field of the world. Lively 
incident and cheering passages tell how, 
in spite of war, the commotions of peace, 
the obstacles of race prejudice, or what 
not, the kingdom moves on. In a word, 
this is a popular illustrated report of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the year r1go1-02. To make “re- 
ports” attractive is a good idea, and 
worth imitating. 


London : The 


x 


A to the s. By Frank De 
Witt Talmage. New York: Fleming H. 


Revell Company. §0 cents. 
Inheriting his father’s power of vivid, 
picturesque description, the young pas- 


| tor in Chicago sends forth these ‘five 


studies upon the story of the nativity,” 
under the heads of ‘Glad Tidings, 
‘‘Family Recollections,” ‘‘ Three Wise 
Men,” ‘‘ Christmas Joseph,” and ‘* \o 
ble Requests.” Thoroughly practical, 








se 
o- 


al, 


|. ESSON FOR FEB. 15 


these discourses plead for a beautiful 
home life, gratitude to God, and the true 
spirit of prayer. They show through- 
out a rich inheritance, not only of pa- 
ternal power, but of a brilliant mother’s 
wit, fire, and consecration. 


% 


Dr. Robin. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
Dana, Estes, & Co. 40 cents. 

It is questionable how far it is wise to | 
risk giving children false views of the | 
animal world for the sake of entertain- 
ing them. Harriet A. Cheever's book is | 
the story of a bird told in the first per- | 
son. The bird ministered to human as 
well as to bird wants, and its mode 
of ministry makes rather entertaining 
reading for children. But the question 
arises whether there is not enough that 
is true to bird life as a motif to fiction 
without resorting to the unnatural. The 
author's purpose is to inspire young 


Boston : 


life. The book is illustrated. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








February 15,1903. Lessons from Ben- 
hadad’s Defeat. 1 Kings 20: 12-20. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Keep away from temptation (Prov. 
23 : 20, 21). 

TurEs.—Heed the Scriptures (Eph. 5 : 
15-21). 

WED.—What drink does (Prov. 23 : 29-32). 

THURS.—The folly of beginning ( Prov. 20). 

FRI.—The punishment it brings (Matt. 24 : 


Q-I1). 











} 
49-51) ‘ 
SAT.—The eternity it holds out (1 Cor. 6: 


Tell some ways in which drink weakens a | 
nation. | 

How drinking men in high places bring dis- | 
aster. | 

How we may help fortify our nation against | 
this evil. 


| terest. If not answered here; they will be replied to 
weg & Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question | 
‘ox,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., 


" HE young men of the princes of | 
the provinces” are in the margin | 
described as ‘‘ servants.” They | 

were doubtless little more. Buta young 

man who is a servant, sober, alert, and | 
fearless, is more than a match for a/| 
drunken kiag. There is nothing like | 
drink for depriving a man of his natural | 
advantages and prerogatives. Drunken | 
kings are no fit generals for armies in 
times of war, or rulers for states in times 

of peace. e 

It is sometimes urged that drink quick- 
ens the faculties and brightens the in- 
tellect. Mr. John G. Johnson, the lead- 
ing lawyer in Philadelphia, does not 
think so, ‘*I have never used liquor,” 
he says, ‘because I don’t like it. But 

I know men who have used it, and I 

don't think it ever brightened their in- 

tellects.” And Dr. J. Solis Cohen of 

Philadelphia says: ‘‘It might stimulate 

the minds of some men temporarily, but 


| That was the consequence. 


je 


/THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
is worse in reality than an engine that | Raleigh, N. C., for his little book, * Baraca,’”’’ A STUBBORN COLD OR 


has broken loose and is running away. 
He is ruining others and himself, and for 
no good end whatever. Benhadad was 
wrecking his army and his kingdom. 
And the 
cause was the momentary brute satis- 
faction of drink. When that was over 


ter to show for his debauch. 
% 
A danger so great as drink should be 


| avoided. No man has a right to play 


with it. Business firms appreciate this, 
and now more either prefer or demand 
totalabstainers. Men distrust the drink- 
ing man. 
At the moment when he must be trusted 
he may break. Great responsibilities 
may be resting on him at the moment 


| all agreed upon this point. 
| upon whether or not the department has a | 


The risk of him is too great. | 


when he takes it into his head to drink. | 


Benhadad was just an illustration of 


what happens again and again with the | 
readers to a better interest in animal | drunkard. The only safe thing is to| 


drink never. 
x 


thing. 


risk of turning from man to animal. 
is wrong to play with great interests 


And this is not only the only safe | 


It is also the only right thing. | ever, until there is first cultivated a ‘‘ school 
It is wrong as well as foolish to run the | spirit.” 


It | called “* Red and Blue’’ contest for new 


and wreck them for the sake of drink. | 


And if it is wrong to drink, it is right to | ous spasmodic efforts of this kind. Mr. 


try to make drinking impossible. 
% 
Have you ever tried to save a man 
from the folly and curse of drink ? 


Never laugh at drunkards, or the wit 


| 


that takes in a hundred new members in one 


| 


| 


and folly of the man who is not a man | 


because he is the slave of an appetite. 
Think of the ruins and failures and 


ing difficult in your community. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





409 HaGuE St., West HopokEn, N, J. 
° January 12, 1903. 
Mr. MARION LAWRANCE: 
Dear Sir: 1 have just received a 
marked copy of The Sunday School Times 
of January Io. 


| crimes in your own community due to | 
| drink, and do all you can to make drink- | 


| sent by a bright, clever youth, which shows his 


Allow me to thank you, in behalf of Inter- 


national Bible Reading Association, for your 
plain statement in regard to our work. 
| If, however, you should have occasion to 
| refer to the matter at any future time, kindly 
note that only to branch members do we 
issue supplies at the rate of three cents each. 
I. B. R. A. branches consist of at least ten 
members. 
Yours cordially, ‘‘In His Name,”’’ 
H, B. CHADDOCK, 
Sec. 1. B. R. Az 


Should the superintendent teach a class? 
Not if it can be avoided. 








it would soon kill their intellects and 
Shorten their lives.” Benhadad was 
not made a keener strategist or a braver 
leader by his drink. 

Drink simply destroys the cautions | 
and restraints and prineiples which it | 
may have taken years to build up. Great | 
Teputations have been ruined ina day | 
through follies due to drink,—follies 
which would never have been indulged 
nif it had not been for the lawlessness 
induced by drink. The careful man be- 
comes reckless, the clean man impure, 
the true man false, when once the great 
recklessness, the great impurity, the 
feat falsehood, of drunkenness has 
been let in. 

< 

_Drunkenness is one of the most piti- 
‘ole forms of slavery. It is one of the 
ost unmanly things in the world. The 
Fry : a 

unkard is deprived of his liberty. He 
“Onot walk straight, think straight, 
1. Straight. His word is valueless. 
He 'S useless for counsel and for action. 
“© has indeed ceased to be aman. He 


small the school is, the superintendent can- 


not use his time to better advantage than to | 


study the school during the session as well as 
between sessions. 

Please give methods for Home Department 
work in the Sunday-school. 

Several answers to this and similar ques- 
tions have been given in this department. 
Many of the large denominations publish 
leaflets on the subject. The Sunday School 
Times issues a most helpful book for five cents. 
Mr. Meigs’s ‘* Blue Book ”’ (5 cents) is good. 
The most complete book is ‘‘‘The Home 
Department,’’ by M. C. Hazard (40 cents). 
All books for Sunday-school workers on this 
or any other subject may be had, at publishers’ 
prices, of The Sunday School Times. 

I have a Sunday-school class of boys of fif- 
teen years of age, and I want to organize a 
club of some sort for them. Can you advise 
me, or refer me to any literature on the subject ? 
Any help will be very much appreciated. 

You cannot do better than to buy the 
book, ‘‘ The Boy Problem,’’ by Dr. Forbush ; 
price, 75 cents. 


No matter how | 


Send also to R. N. Simms, ' 


. . atter, i } ? 
there was absolutely nothing but disas- | me Reis, Dor. aang 1 & Com 
| 


| not know of them. 


and to M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Ave- | 
nue, Syracuse, N. Y., for other literature | 
concerning the ‘‘ Baraca ’’ movement among | 


young men, 





Should the primary department be taught by 
one teacher, or be divided into small classes? 


The best of our primary teachers are not 
Much depends 


separate room. Our judgment is that a 
combination of the two ways is best. Some 
of the work can be done by the teachers of 
the small classes,—such as hearing the Gol- 
den Text, etc., and keeping a record of the 
attendance and offerings. ‘Then the depart- 
ment superintendent can do the most of the 
teaching. Seven scholars is about as many 
as the average teacher can do justice to, espe- 
cially if seated on benches instead of chairs. 


Can you suggest a simple, effective method 
of increasing the attendance at Sunday-school ? 

‘* Have a good meal ready when you ring 
the bell.’’ Make the school good, and it 
will be attractive. Few schools grow, how- 
Talk it up, walk it up. The so- 
members has been used effectively in many 
schools, but there is always danger in vigor- 


Jacobs used to say, ‘God pity the school 
day!’’ None of us are apt to be troubled 
in that way, but there is a principle involved 
in the statement which is worthy of con- 
sideration. 








Where can I find a song-book for the pri- | 
mary department, with the words of all the | 
songs printed on a large chart in plain letters, | 
so that the children can read the words as they | 
learn the song? ‘The chart is constructed after 
the plan of the picture lesson-roll, and the | 
leaves turn over in using first one song and 
then another. 

The David C. Cook Company, Chicago, 
issue such a song roll in connection with 
their lesson picture roll, issued quarterly at 
$2.50 a year. There are about twelve hymns 
on each roll, printed in large type, so that 
they can be read at some distance. ‘Those 
selected for the current year are from the 
primary song book entitled ‘ Beginners’ 
Songs,’’ by the same publishers. There 
may be others like these, perhaps, but I do 
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BRONCHITIS. 


yields more readily to Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil than 
to anything that you can take; 
and if persistently used a few 
days, will break up the cold, 

When you awake in the 
night choked up and cough. 
ing hard, take a dose of the 
Emulsion, and you will get 
immediate relief, where no 
cough medicine will give you 
relief. It has a soothing and 
healing effect upon the throat 
and bronchial tubes. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St,, N. ¥. 





Individual Communion Service 
ES EES Made of several 
materials, with 


or without 
handle. 






Write for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mer. 
256 “dé rss Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send Sor chal catalog 
SANITARY CoMMUNION OuTFIT Co. 

Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
sf ght Lona ateet tence 


Mfg. Optician, 49 Naseas St., Ne 











THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


¢ most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, Piano, 
MUSIC Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, 


Violin, and Cornet. 





———_—_—_=—_— — ———__ —- — | pent for ee Louie ue ape MUSIC” ‘“-~ 
ox 112, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Unies 
To the Roots | Square, New York, N. Y. 


A eee Digs Down to Find Food to 
uild Him Right 


A good, straightforward letter was recently 
ability to go to the bottom of a trouble and 


rectify it. 
He says: ‘‘I attended high school for three 


| years, but made little progress. I did not enjoy 
| good health ; my food was not properly di- 
gested ; this caused headache, and hence I 
could not study. I tried taking exercise in the 
| football field, but was unable to stand it as it 
| always increased my headache. 
‘“‘ During the summer holidays I began eating 
| Grape-Nuts, and the benefit was immediate, 
| the headache stopped, my food digested prop- 
| erly, so that I had no more stomach trouble, 
my general health improved, my weight in- 
creased, and my brain was clear and bright. 

‘* The result was that this summer I procured 
Junior Leaving and J unior Matriculation Stand- 
ing. I also took my place on the football team 
as half-back, and played in all the games of 
Igor. 

‘This wonderful increase in mental and 
physical health I attribute to no other cause 
than the nourishment | got from Grape-Nuts. 








California 
Excursions 


In Pullman tourist sleepers on 
fast trains, tri-weekly, 
personally conducted. 

New cars, courteous employes, 
satisfying meals. 

Cheap and comfortable. 
Recommended by thousands of 
pleased patrons. 

**Santa Fe all the way.’’ 

Chicago and Kansas City to Los 





I recommend them to everybody who desires | 


health. I am only a boy of seventeen years, 
but my weight is one hundred and forty-eight 
pounds, and this weight was procured solely 
by the use of Grape-Nuts.'" Name given by 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason why Grape-Nuts should 
correct a delicate, physical, or a sluggish men- 
tal condition. The food is highly nutritious, 
and is predigested, so that it helps the digestive 
organs to assimilate other food. It is also rich 
in the phosphates that go directly to make up 
the delicate gray matter of brain and nerve 
centres. 





Angeles and San Francisco. 


Illustrated books about the California tour 
and cheap lands in Southwest 
General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railw ay, 
1312 Gt, Northern Bidg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


FLORIDA 


and 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A bousekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 











‘NEW SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago and Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
with three daily trains in each direction. 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars, 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 





tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your | 


nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8th summer. Few vacancies in 


E U ROP select and small party organized 


and personally conducted by Professor C.'Thurwanger, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


Coffee Again 


An Old Philadelphia Physician Tells the 
Truth About It 
A physician of Philadelphia, of many years’ 
practice, during which time he has carefully | 
watched the effects of coffee-drinking upon his 
patients, writes : 


** During my practice in Philadelphia I have 
' 


had many serious cases of stomach, kidney, 
and liver disorders, which I have traced to the 
use of coffee 

** Last year a fellow-physician called my at- 
tention to the merits of Postum in the place of 
coffee. In many severe cases of torpid liver, 
various kidney diseases, etc 


forbidden the 


, Since then I have 
use of coffee and prescribed 


Postum 


** In many cases the results were almost mira- | 


culous, and in 


all there was marked improve- 
ment, due solely to the use of Postum in the 
place of coffee. 

“If you wish it, I will furnish you the names 
of my patients so cured 

‘‘ Owing to the feeling that exists among the 
medical fraternity against physicians’ using the 
columns of the papers to advertise themselves 
I request that you withhold my name, but you 
may refer any inquiries to me.”’ 
by Postum Co 


Name given 
Battle Creek, Mich 





| other styles 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Lesson for FEB. 15) JANUARY 31, 1903 





earline | 


is the most widely imitated. 
Soap Powder of the age 


Test ers. 

Dissolve, in a tumbler of 
water, one well-heaped teaspoonful 
the soap powder ; let cool thorou — 
io lesser earthernware vessel. Wi 
Pearline the result will be a solid 
white soap-jelly. With other pow- 
| ders results will vary, down to simply 
discolored water, with a sediment: 
no soap at all. 

N. B.—The Pearline soap-jelly ie 
be used same as soft soap, 


Some Powders contain - 
others inferior Soap 
P the correct amount of 


d Energy 
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Vvose 


PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable 
comments to-day froman artistic 
standpoint than ALL OTHER. 
MAKES COMBINED 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payn ent plan, every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own 
a fine piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 























INVEST YOUR MONEY 
IN FIRST LIEN SECURITIES 


at the highest rate of interest consistent with safety by buying 
first mortgages from us. We loan our own money every day, 
accepting only about one out of every ten applications. Every 
investment has the approval of our finance commitee of five 
business men experienced in real estate valuations. Write 


today for our booklet, «First Mortgage Bond and Trust 
Company Methods.” 








First-Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


188 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Officers and Directors: 
Har 
John 


(President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) 
L. Irwin, (Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) isaac N. Perry, 
. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard W. Sears, Jos. BE. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 

















deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
H AND FULL INFORMATION 


VOSse & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





























EIGHT DOLLARS 2.rvucr.cn 
buys our hi, pins. high arm, 
t SEROCO er ccchinn, enasly an ules 
emes s th ape cane . 
an mde = oe ne’ aa my 
€15. 20 wane the mOSEST GRADE, HIGH 
. ARM 5-DRAWER, DROP CABINET 
SCWING MACHINE MADE, 
accessories, y ty ey 


1% 
Other h ing Mach ven cattnct and 
° 30.3109 sit 08. "Sines Siar Te. 
sell aeaey all the best known standa: rd sewing nel 
ne Singer. Domestic, New Home, Wheeler & Witsen, 
pany oh — a 7 a. A. —— and 
you. Every y machine ant ppedon 


THREE E MONTH'S | FREE TRIAL ine’ nat Wt docen'e 
satisfactory you te for 


* 

t 
net pay usone cent, Wri our 
eee. and we will give you 
whom we have | 


machines, learn how they are peeeeee with them a tow = much money 

we saved them. The $ i Sewi —= Catalogue will 

by return mail complete with a wueretons, full descri 

most astonishingly low prices. ou 1 receive the most wonderful 
price offerings ever +t of, Ta iiberal toy months’ free trial proposition 
and the most extraord ng machine offer ever made. Addi ess, 


I rssuntians ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


aed with all 
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B. & B. 


Surplus and odd lines. 


50c. black goods 


—good desirable kinds as you never bought 
them. 

$1.00 Black Pebble Cheviottes—Zibeline 
finish, 50 inches wide, 50c. 

Black Whipcord Diagonals, 
wide, 50c. 

Black Cheviottes, fancy invisible Check 
Weave—splendid quality, 54 inches wide, 
50c. 

Lot $1.25 fancy Black Mohair Crepon 
Figures—bright and lustrous, 50c. 

Other fancy and staple weaves, 75c. and 
$1.00 Black Goods, 50c. 

Altogether the greatest offering at 50c. in 
Black Goods ever we presented. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


42 inches 











Burpee’s 60% 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but have 
you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903—so well-known as ‘*The Leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalogue."’ Itis an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and 
will be sent FREE te planter: everywhere: 
—to others upon receipt of 10 cents, which is 
less than cost per copy in quarter-million 
editions. Write TO-DAY. Do not delay! 
It is sufficient to address simply 


BURPEE, Philadelphia 














THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEYER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT 
y, HAs GET 


THE GENUINE 


==) yp HARTSHORN} 


Orient Cruise 
$400 and Up 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express 
Ss Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, February 7, 65 days; shore 


Los? 








trips, hotels, guides, drives, included, visiting Ma- 
deira, Granada, the Alhambra, Algiers, Maita, Athens, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, 19 days in Palestine and 
Egypt, Naples, Rome, Nice, etc. Absolutely no 
overcrowding ; only the main dining-room to be used. 
Norway-Russia Cruise, July 2, $275 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, 


ttt Broadway, New York; 201 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 

amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 

| cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
| Mention this paper. 








the Kind 
that Leads 
cost more—yield more. 
sold by all dealers. 
1903 Seed Annaal 
postpaid free to all 
coplaae.” 


D. M. rere Se 





